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BRIGHTON COLLEGE. — The EASTER 
VACATION will end on Saturday, the 29th inst., when the 
Boarders will return to their houses. The studies of the College will 
commence, and new students will be admitted, on Monday, the 3lst, at 
Nine a.m. H. COTTERILL, Principal. 


OLYBOURNE ENDOWED GRAMMAR 








SCHOOL, ALTON, HANTS. 
Head Master: The Rev. GEORGE FREDERIC NOAD, D.C.L., 
Worcester College, Oxford. 

The next QUARTER wil! commence on MONDAY, MARCH Sist. 

Boarders received by the Head Master. 
_—— atid othe other part iculars to be learned on application. 
\ W EST . BRIGHTON and HOVE 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—The course of Studies at this 
Establishment affords a complete preparation for the Universities, 
Military Colleges, and Learned Professions. Provisien is made to 
Read with Gentlemen preparing for Army or Medical Examinations, 
&c. &c. The French, German, and Italian Languages. 
7 particulars, address G. A. SULLIVAN,” Iv, y Lodge, Brighton. 
NUSUAL ADVANTAGES.—A Lady of 
considerable experience in Tuition RECEIVES into her family 
SIX YOUNG LADIES, who receive the kindness, care, and attention 
of home, whilst their moral and intellectual culture is made an object 
of paramount importance. The course of instruction includes a 
thorough English education, with Latin and French. 
VACANCY for a GOVERNESS PUPIL. 
Address “C. M.,” Messrs. Chadfield and Son, Friar Gate, Derby. 


TNR - 
GCHOLASTIC PARTNERSHIP.—A Clergy- 
man, the Proprietor of a first-class Private School, 

meet with a Brother Clergyman asa PARTNER. Gross income, 17002. 
to 18001. per annum. Sunday duty may be had if desired. As this is 
in every respect a most advantageous opening, parties prepared to pay 
a suit able =— ouly will be | treated with. 

Apply t tov w. ,ICHOL, 7,  Castle-street, » Liverpool. 


OYAL POL y TECHNIC.—Patron H.R.H. 
PRINCE ALBERT.—EASTER HOLIDAYS. Entirely New 
Grand, Historical, Romantic, and Musical Entertainment, entitled 
KENILWORTH, and the VISIT of QUEEN ELIZABETH to the 
EARL of LEICESTER, with SPLENDID DIORAMIC ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, painted by Messrs. Hind, Clare, Smith, Perring, Bielfeld, 
Frey, Acres, and Shade, and the Grand Hall of Ke nilworth, as restored 
from the ancient remains, specially painted by Messrs. Carpenter and 
Westley. This entertainment, written by G. Moore, 
every morning at 3.30, and evening at 8.30, by F. L. Horne, 
with the Misses Mascall, will sing the VOCAL 
Also a series of 5 NDID DIORAMIC PICTURES of 
DESTRUCTION of CC YENT GARDEN THEATRE, 
the time of Anderson's Bal Masqué, 
the F ire. Mornings at 2, evenings 7.45, 
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CHRISTMAS AND NE w- YE -AR'S R'S PRESEN 


ENT 
TEREOSCOPES and SLIDES comnplete, 


6s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. 6d.—Views for the Stereoscope, on glass and | 


paper, from Italy, Switzerland, France, Algiers, Crystal Palac pe, Ke, 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, 10s , 12s.. 47s. 6d., 738. 6d. 
ae INSTRUCTION and AMUSEMENT CHEST, 5s, 
7s. 6d., 108. 6d., 21s 

ELECTRICAL MACHINE and JAR, 12s. 6d. 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, ay tn 10s., 168., 208. 
MAGIC LANTERN and SLIDE 5, Complete, 9s., _lls. , 28s. 
POLYORAMA and VIEWS, Complete, 12s., 17s. 6d. 

E. G. WOOD, Optician, &e., 117, Cheapside, London. 

rice List on application. 


FLE paar PHOTOGRAP HIC WAREHOUSE. 
COMPLE’ APPARATUS for £3, taking 


Portraits 4} — under, including a Double Achromatic Lens 


6d., 


beautifully mounted in brass, with rack and pinion (warranted to pro- | 
uce as perfect a picture and to be as good as the most costly, and | 
exchanged if not found every way satisfactory), superior made Camera, | 


with two dark slides and focusing slide, tripod stand with brass top, 
scales and weights, two porcelain pans, bath, and dipper, glass funnel 
and measure, book of instructions, and all ‘the necessary chemicals, 


packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. Next size, 5/. 5s., inelnding | 
every article as above, but larger in proportion, taking Portraits 6} and | 


under. Next size, 112 11s., taking pictures 9 square and under. Every 


article in Photography cheaper than any wholesale house in London at | 


GILBERT FLEMING’S, 498, New Oxford-street.—FIRST STEPS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, by GILI ERT FLE MING, now ready, price 6d.; by 
post, 7 stamps. The Art taught free to purchasers, and experienced 
— sent to give instructions at their own residence on moderate 
‘erms. 





y 
LON {DON AN D 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 101. each, payable at 
every important place in Europe. These Notes are issued without 
charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commission. The Bank 
also issues, free of charge, Letters of Credit on all the principal Cities 
and Townsin Europe. The Letters of Credit are issued only at the 
Head Office in Lothbury. 
The Cireular Notes may be obtained at the Head Office in Lothb ur 
or at any of the Branches, viz. 
Westminster Branch, 1, St. James’s-square. 
Bloomsbury ditto, 214, High Holborn. 
Southwark ditto, 3, Wellington-street, Borough. 
Eastern ditto, 87, High-street, Whitechapel. 
Marylebone ditto, 4, Stratford- ~place, Oxford-street. 
Temple-bar ditto, 217, Strand. 
The rate of Interest allowed on Deposits of 500 and upwards, at 
the Bank or any of its Branches, < ae Five per cent. 
J. . GIL BART, General Mans ager. 


HE 


no. ‘LITER: ARY GEN {TLEMEN. —A GOLD 
WATCH for a PRIZE TALE. The Publishers of a Provincial 
Monthly Magazine offer a Gold Watch, of the value of Fifteen Guine: as, 
for the best HISTORICAL ROM ANCE of LOCAL INTEREST, to be 
published in the Magazine. 
For further particulars apply to W. and J. Newcomp, Publishers, 
Stamford. 





~ SURGE ON, in extensive Practice in a a large 

commercial town in the North of England, wishes to ENGAGE 
a PUPIL. He would make a liberal arrangement with a well brought- 
Up youth of good address. This would afford a good opportunity to a 
young man of limited means to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
practice of the profession. The Son of a Clergyman would be 
Preferred. 


Address “ W. E.” (No. 360), CRITIC Office, 29, Ess 


QUPERB FLOWER SEEDS for EARLY 
SOWING, selected with care from the best varieties, sent post 

free at the annexed prices :—100 Fine Hardy Annuals, 5s.; 50 ditto, 3s. 
fer ga 2s. 6d.; 12 ditto, 1s. 2d. Catalogues, with sample packet, 


-street, Strand. 








From WiLLiAM KNIGHT, Florist, 67, High-street, Battle, Sussex. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BES T 


ARTICLES at DEANE'S IRONMONGERY and FURNISHING | 


WAREHOUSES. 


DRY, A priced Furnishing List free by post.—DEANE, 


and Co. (opening % the Monument). Lonudon-bridge. 
Estatiicled a.p. 1700, 





desires to | 





Esq., will be given | 
who, | 
ILLUSTRATIONS, | 
the total | 





| Ditto 


WI STM MINSTE R | 


| of Modern Historical Works, Voyages and Travels, Memoirs, 
| subjects of general interest, and the Publications of the late 


| to all parts free. 


| Journal 


| Tanner’s Notitia, by Nasmyth, folio, best edition, fine 


1787 | 


AILLIERE’S NEW 
ENGLISH MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC WORKS: 
also a List of all the Medical Works, and their Prices, published in 
Paris during 1855. 
H. BAILLIERE, English and Foreign Bookseller, 219, baat, 
and at 290, Broadway, New York, U.S. 


3rd edition, 8vo. with 300 Illustrations and 11 Plates, price U. Is. 
UEKETT — TREATISE on the MICRO- 
SCOPE. 
QUEKETT — LECTURES HISTOLOGY. 


on 


| 2 vols. 8vo. with 423 Wood Engravings, price IJ. 8s. 6d. 


London: H. BAILLIERE, Publisher. 


Broadway, Ne 


9, Regent-street, and 290, 
fork. 


e 6th edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. pric SG 

NEW ME THOD of LEARNING to READ, 

WRITE, and SPEAK the GERMAN LANGUAGE in SIX 
MONTHS. By H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
A KEY to Ditto. 4s. 6d. 
London: H. BAILLIERE, Publisher, 

road ws ay, New ow 

IMPORTANT WORK ON HU MAN RAC! 

Just out, aol edition, royal 8vo., with 62 coloured Plates 

gravings, elegantly bound in cloth, pric e 1h 18 

THE ‘NAT URAL HISTORY of M:¢ AN 

C. PRICHARD, M.D., F.R.S., Fourth Edition, 
NORRIS, of the Royal Asiatic 


MAPS, 


219, Re oo street, and 290, 





By 
with im- 
portant 
England. 

SIX ETHNOGRAPHICAL 

plement to the above. Large folio, coloured, in cloth boards 1/. 18s. 

London: H. BAILLIERE, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, and 290, 
Broadway, New York. 

FUEL AND ITS APPLICATIONS, 

New Edition, in 2 bo Seo. cloth, beautifully illustrated, 


Additions by E. 


Now ready, 


\HEMICAL TECHN {OL OGY; 

in its Application to the Arts and Mé anufactures, 
RONALDS and Dr. T. RICHARDSON. ol 

and its Applications, illustrated with 436 


By KNAPP 
in Two Parts, Fuel 
avings and Six Plates, 
ontain Glass, 
» Sey with 343 Engravings and 10 Plates. 
yer volur 

Hi. " BAILLIERE, * Publisher, 219, 

Broadway, New Yor 


In 1 vol. er. 8vo., with Engraving s, Ss. 6d. cloth, 


\ EMOIR of ANNA MARIA CLARKE. 
. By Rev. T. G. CLARKE, M.A., of Woodmanstow. 

‘* A more excellent, useful, and practical thesis on Christian doctrine, 
practice, and experience no family circle could possess.”—Christian 
Examiner, 


London: Regent-street, and 290, 


and Co. 


HERING, 


REMINGTON). 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, 


PUBLISHED by HY. 
137, Regent-street (late HERING and 

carriage free on the receipt of a post-office order. Ediied by the Rev. 
H. J. ROSE and the Rev. J. W. BURGON. £3. 4, 
THE HISTORY of OUR LORD JESUS 

CHRIST. 72 highly finished and beautifully coloured 

Engravings ; size, 5 by 34 inches, being sm ull sacred prints, 

adapted for School prizes......... . price 
Ditto Ditto mounted on Bristol boards, highly 

glazed and cut into 72 separate plates, in box complete ... 1 
LARGE COTTAGE WALL PRINTS. 

36 Plates printed in oil colours, with texts in ornamental 

borders; size, 17 by 13inches. Published at ll. 2s. 6d., reduced to 


Ditto Ditto bound. 
SCHNORR’S BIBLE 'p R IN’ rs 


Illustrations to the Old and New Te 
Edition, with descriptive letterpress to 
lish. Oblong folio, 17 by 13 inches. 
mended as Sunday-book for Children 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
graphs; size, 
Ditto Ditto, 
Published at 4l. 48., 
Ditto, beautifully coloured by hand 
Published at 31. 38., reduced to......... 212 


Society for the “Distributic m of 
Members of the Com- 


24 Plates, 
~stament A New 
each plate in Eng- 
Particularly recom- 


24 large Litho- 


22 by 18 inches, Published at 2i. 2s., 


reduced to 


Proofs India Paper. 


reduced to...... 


on 


The above were published by the 
Religious Prints, and under the Patronage of the 
mittee of Council on Education. 

Parties subscribing for Six Copies at one time of any 
named Works will be entitled to a Seventh Copy FREE 

A detailed Catalogue forwarded on application to Hy 
137, Regent-street, L ondon. 


SE SCOND- HAN YD “BOOKS. — CATAL( IGUE 
\ of a COLLECTION of EXCELLENT BOOKS, 
Literature, Ancient and Modern, inc 


of the above- 


IIERING, 


in all Classes of 
aiding a very extensive Collection 
and most 
Mr. Pick- 
published Monthly, and sent 
Apply toJOEL ROWSELL, 
may be had, 


ering, at very low prices. A Catalogue 

raries bought. 

9, King William-str« cet, Strand ; where 

Illustrated London News, 25 vols. folio, 1842 to 1855, 
quite clean, 11. Ils. 

Filhol—Musée Napoleon, 720 be autiful Eng gravings, 
10 vols. royal 8vo. elegantly bound in morocco, gilt ed p 

Lindley’s (Dr.) Gardeners Chronicle, 12 vols. folio, 
1841 to 1855-6, 31. 15s. 


| Wodrow Society, 26 vols. 4/. 4s. complete. 
| Quarterly Review, 


complete to 1855, 96 vols. half 
calf, neat, with four Indexes, 124 12s. 

Edinburgh Review, complete to 
half calf, 7/. 7s. 

Spectator Newspaper, complete, 1828 to 1851, 23 vols. 
folio, 51. 5s. 

Daniel’s Voyage Round Great Britain, 300 beautiful 
coloured Plates, 8 vols. imp. 4to. half morocco, 12/. 12s. (cost 601) 1814 

Walton and Cotton’s Angler, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 
elegantly bound in morocco, 6/. l6s. 6d. Pickering’s splendid 

1836 


Edition. 
1839 to 1853, 


1849, 89 vols. 


of the Statistical Society, 
17 vols. 8vo. half calf, 42. 4s. , 

Whitaker's Leeds, with Supplement, 2 
half calf, neat. 52 5s. 


vols. folio, 


copy, 44 4s. 6d. 
Fairfax’s Correspondence, relative to Great Civil 
War, edited by Bell and Johnson, 4 vols. 8 vo. cl. bds. 16s. 6d. q. 
ate 
Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine, 19 vols. 


25, 


8vo. 


CATALOGUE OF | 


containing | 





u ~ 100 Wood 


Society of 


as a Sup- | 
| Principal Countri 
or, Chemistry | 


Potteries, | 
Price | 


| Shaksperian Dictionary 


Forwarded 


| QUINCY. Tl 


| hithe rto publishe 


| post tox fourteen sts 


Chemical Agency 


| correct phraseology, both in speaki 


| es at greatly reduced prices :— 


came ! 


On the 31st « 

VERN ALLIES: 

of Great Britain. 
partly coloured, 9s. 

JOUN E. 


of March, 
a Supplement to the Ferns 
Flexible boards, 31 plates; full coloured, 18s 
SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, 
PLAIN EDITION, 
On the 31st of March, price 6s. 
PE FERNS of GQRDAT DMITATIF, vuu- 
taining 48 plain plates and coloured frontispiece. Flexible 
ards, nrice 6s. 
JOUN E. 


Lambeth. 


SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, &ce. 
hortly will be ready. 
| RITISH POISONOUS PLANTS; by C. 
JOHNSON, a F xible + With 28 illustra- 
Full coloured, 7s. ; 
_JOuN E Sowan E 


Lambeth. 


bone ls, crown 8vo. 
tions. 


3, Mead- place, Lambeth. 


ust published, in 8vo 
SECOND E DITION of Dr. W ARDLAW’S 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE. By W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D 
Edinburgh : A. and C. BLACK, and all Booksellers. 


Just published, quarto, cloth 
Vj OL. X. OF THE ENCYCLOP ZEDIA 


BRITANNICA, sht Edition, containing, among other new 
articles—Goldsmith, by Right Hon. T. B. Mac may. Gibbon and 
Gassendi, by Henry Rogers ; Sir John Franklin, by Sir Jo tichardson, 
&e. &e, 

and C. 


BLACK; and all Bo 


r 18mo. 2s 
BLAC ‘K’S Ss 


Twenty-seven 


ksellers. 


iad — : A. 
E ‘DI’ r fon ‘of 
ATLAS: a ies of 


s of the World. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK; and 


NEW 


i NERS’ 


BEGIN- 
MAPS of the 


all Booksellers. 


Now ready, in 4to. o 6d, 
NEW EDITION of “BLAC KS SC HOOL 
4 ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: a Se 
MAPS, required for instruction in Physical, An 
Geography, with an Index of Names. 
_ Edinb urgh: ry and C. BLACK; 


s of TI 


and all Booksell 


t published in 4to, price 21s. s 
rere ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRA APHY: 
i Thirty-eight MAPS By W. HUGHES, | 
and JOHN BAI eTHOLOMEW. »m plete Index 

Edinburgh : and C. and all Booksellers, 
THOUSAND SHAKSPERIAN MOTTOES 

4 for One Shilling. Each with its appended reference to the con 
text. Selected and arranged by THOMAS DOLBY, compiler of the 


With a 
BLACK; 


ke 
Published by H Dor I y, 6, Regent's Qu 
Booksellers, or sent per return of | 


rxdrunt, and sold by ald 

st for 13 stamps. 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
\UIZOT’S HISTORY of Cc IVIL 1S. ATION, 
from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
Translated by WILLI/ nen! a AZLITT. In3 vols. Vol. L., with Portrait 
of Guizot. Post 8vo. clot 
HENRY G 


FOR 


} 
id. 
B ate York- street, ( ‘ovent- “garden, 


BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR APRIL, 

Vi ICHAEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL, their 
4 LIVES and WORKS. By DUPPA = QUATREMERE DE 

trated with T g and beautiful 
Engravings steel; includi t Cartoon of 
Pisa, the Temptation and I ic n the ged, after 
Michael Ang and ail the f Raphael, with Portraits. 
Post 8vo. cle 


Cartoons 
HENRY G. Bown, Ye 


QHOR tT-H AND _rendered so simple as to be 


quire is more contracted than any 
; ility to the learner. The 


rk-st reet, Cove nt-garden 


easily ac 


s.; or free by 


W. and H. 8. WARR, Static 1d Printers, 63, High Holborn. 


ners a 


“alata aie price Is. 


HOTOGRAPHY. 


meise d ct 


GUIDE 


simple 


to PI 


and « 


Containing 
»btaining Pictr t 
of Light, i nost improved f 
the production of Positive Collodion Pictures, d 
taking Landscapes, &e ¢é y > type and Waxed Paper _ = 
cesses; also, Clear Instructions for the w Collodio-Albumen Proce 
and for printing Positives on Paper, v the method of taking Stereo- 
scopic Pictures. By W. HW. THORNTHWAITE, Author of “Pho 
graphic Manipulations,” &c. Illustrated wit h numerous W ie uts. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers’-hal rt; and HORNE and 
THORNTHWAITE, 121, 122, and 123, Nev te-street, London 
ane + FR —_ -. 1 ONE VOLU = 
lition, large Svo. 
HE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK ; 
or, Grammatic at andi liomatical French Manual. By A. HAVET, 
v 


French Master, theneum, ke. 
This theoreti . 


ms for 


ns a Progressive Reader 
bse French 
1] Syntax, 
and French 
essons (intended as 
nversations upon all 
ym a plan pecu y col » the acquisition of 
and Writing. 
rs already in existence, 
ng rapidly adopted in many 


composed of anecie l. ( tr ; from the 
> Accidence 
en the Eng Aish ¢ 
rench Li 
series of ¢ 
} 


Notwithstanding the 
“The Complete French Cls i 
public and private schools in Great Britain 
London: DuLAU and Co.; W. ALLAN; and 
: and Co. 


HEAP BOOKS. 
2 ECOND-HAN iD COPIES of 


kK WORKS may now be obtained from 


SIMPKiN, MARSHALL, 





the following 
MUDIEB’S SELECT 
vols. 3 and 4—Lew es's Life ~ Brewster's 
of Newton—Westward Ho!—Belcher’s I 
joran's Queens of the House of Hanover—I 
leaf—Grace Lee—Seymour's Travels in Re ssia ~Memoirs of Sydney 
Smith-The Quiet Heart—Oliphant’s Travels in the Far West—The 
Newcomes—Van de Velde's Travels in Syzia Madame Pfeiffer's 
Second Voyage—Memoirs of Lady Blessing icent—and many 
other Works of the Past and Present Seas f which may be 
obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MuDtIEe, 511, New Oxford- 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 
J a al ~ 
LL THE BEST NEW W ORK Say pee 
without delay from this extensive Library b — 
of One Guinea per annum. The preference is give 
tory, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Travel. jess 
Prospect uses may be obtained on bye 7 


CHARLES Fpwirp pre, 510, New Ox 
74, Cros«-street, nehes - 


- treet. M 
all 


ay’s Englanc —s 


; London; and 
a > 


~we 


Tonded, a 
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£3 HE O x FORD any CAMBRIDGE | 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
MAGAZINE for API Rn ut, 1856. No. IV. Price ls. 
Or ios 2 Oe ee HURST AND BLACKETT 
om Sains Rew Vitame. | onsen Tt (SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 
Now ready, No. IIL, Price 6d. | = 
SPIRITUAL HERALD, devoted to aewerrsi 


HE 
T MODERN SPIRIT MANIFESTATIONS. 
CONTENTS 
What is Spiritualism ? 
Facts and Observations relating to Spiritual Intercourse, 
Manifestations in London. 
Reviews. 
Spiritual Manifestations. 
6. Clairvoyance 
7. Leeture at Deptford on Spiritualism. 
8. Hours with the Spirits 
¥. Notices te Correspondents. 
Published by H. BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street, London. 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


JOURNAL of ADVENTURES 
with the BRITISH ARMY, from the COMMENCEMENT 
of the WAR to the FALL of SEBASTOPOL. By GEORGE 
CAVENDISH TAYLOR, late 95th Regiment. 2 vols. 
2ls. 

“Mr. Taylor's Journal of Adventures with the British 
Army has the merit of being a journal by one who partici- 
im noarly the whole series of events. It is valuable 
for its genuineness, and for the extent uf capcrience em 
braced in it.” —£.caminer. 

“There was scarcely an occurrence of importance that 
Mr. Taylor was not an eye-witness of — Balaklava, Inkerman, 
Kertch, the operations in the Sea of Azoff, Anapa, the un- 
successful and also the second and glorious storming of the 
| Malakhoff and Redan, and the taking possession of Sebastopol 
| —each event is detailed in that concise buat clear professional 
| style which we have not met with before."— United Service 
Gazelte. 


|/THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. 


By G. T. LOWTH, Esq. 2 vols. with MMlustrations, 21s. 


SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE 


DAYS of WALLACE and BRUCE, By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER LOW, A.M. 2 vols. 21s. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND |’ 
ENGLISH NURSES: the Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By 
A LADY VOLUNTEER. 2 vols. with Illustrations. 21s, 
bound. (Just ready.) 


| THE 


om thom 


ow reatly, fep. 2s. 6d 
i TRICKS: Of CKADE tu the ADUL 
TERATIONS of FOOD and PHYSIC, with Directions for their 
Detection and Counteraction 
DAVID BOGvE, 


B EAUTIFUL POETRY.—On January Ist, 
1856, was issued the First Number of BEAUTIFUL POETRY 
for 1856, to contain a selection of the Poetry worthy of preservation that 
appears during the year, with the best Poetry of the past, forming a 
somplete Poetical Journal 

BEAUTIFUL POETRY will be published on the Ist of each month, 
in a neat wrapper, price id. A volume will be completed annually, in 
time for Chrisunas and New Year's Gifts. Advertisements will be 
inserted on the cover, for which its circulation will make it a valuable 
naedium. 


pated 


Fleet-street. 


CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


NE ‘W FRENCH GRAMMAR.—A Conver- 
sational GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE: being « 
practical Guide to obtain a thorongh knowledge of the language, so as 
to be enabled to write and converse in a very short time. By Dr. L. 
GEORG. In 1 vol. la. roan, price 5s. 6d. 
London: D. NuTT, 279, Strand. 


ELEMENTARY wer a 
(J REEK EXE oRCISES, adapted to the arrange- 


ment of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. Wordsworth's 
Grammar ; with a Lexicon. 12mo. cloth. 


GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to 


Rev. ADAMS, late Fellow of 


by the 


H.C. 





the arrange- 


ment of the Rev. C. Wordsworth's Grammar; with a Lexicon and 
Appendix. Third Edition, much improved. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. | REGENCY. From Original Family Documents. By the 
LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrange-| DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G., &c. 
ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth’s Latin Grammar; with a | 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. (Just ready.) 
Lexicon and Notes. Secend Edition, much improved. 1l2mo. cloth, 
&. 6d, | m ry eat te r r - 
The GREEK TEXT of the GOSPELS, with | I HE N EW NO\ ELS. 


Proleromena, Notes, and References, for the use of Schools and Stviients 
in Orders—in 4parts. 12mo. stitched. St. MATTHEW, 2s. 6d; St. 
MARK, 1s. 64.; St. LUKE, 2s.; St. JOHN, 2s. An edition of the | 
Acts on the same plan is in preparation 

London: DAVID NUTT, 


'MARGARET and HER BRIDES- 


MAIDS. By the Author of ‘* Woman's Devotion.” 3 vols. 
“This tale is distinguished by the same freshness of feeling 
and enthusiasm of spirit as characterised its predecessor. 
Unmistakably it is the-production of no ordinary talent, and 
it bears a charm in its pages that attracts irresistibly." —Sun. 


'OUR OWN STORY. 
| BUNBURY. 3 vols, 
*‘Not only an highly entertaining, but an exceedingly in- 
structive and improving book.”—John Bull. 
‘A beautiful story of love, sorrow, and patience.”— 
| Britannia. 


270, Strand. 
The most approved ae As, w acquiring a kr a Nhe of the GER MAN | 
JAGE are the followir 
IARKS’ P RAC TICAL GRz AMMAR ae the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE. Tenth Edition. I2mo. a 
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THE CRITIC, 
Loudon Literary Sournal. 
THE LITERARY WORLD: 


ITS ‘SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
PEACE is said to be assured; the treaties are 





either signed or they are “goiug to be;” and the | 


gates of the Temple of Janus are once more to be 
closed. Neod we say how mach this is likely to 
affeet the prospects of literature ? With taxes 
ence more restored to a peace footing, with 
capital liberated to find employment in peaceful 
arts, with publishers once more grown specula- 
tive, and, above all, with the “flow of soul” 
thawed out of that killing frost in which it is the 
nature of a state of war to enthral the mind— 
who can ‘say that literature will not benefit 
greatly by the return of the olive branch. If the 
diplomatists can certify to us that the peace will 
be a durable and a solid one, we, with most 
gladsome and jubilant voice, will be among the 
first to bid it welcome. 

As if to herald and do honour to this auspicious 
event, the Empress of the Frencu has presented 
her husband with a son, and (perhaps) an heir to 
his crown and dignity. We say perhaps, because 
nearly fifty years ago a daughter of Austria gave 
Napotnon the Great an heir to his empire, and 
he died—an Austrian colonel. It is a noticeable 
fact, however, that the dynastic influences which 
seemed at first sight to strengthen the cause of 
the Kine of Rome were his ultimate ruin. The 
imperious claims of dynasty are stronger than 
those of mere natural ‘affection; and the 
child of Marie Lovise was ‘sacrificed by her 
relatives because his very existence was re- 
pugnant te the traditions of their race. In 
the case of the present ‘heir ‘to ‘the Imperial 
throne ‘no such influences are at work, and 
if the father lives and ‘remains m power until 
the son becomes.a man, we ‘see no reason why 
his career should not fulfil the auspicious promises 
of its outset. All Napoleonic France is, of course, 
in ‘a state of great excitement ‘at the event, odes 
and addresses of congratulation are pouring in 
apace, and the state of things in Paris is one 
delicious mélange of protocols and pap-boats, 
conferences and caudle, military glory and the 
nursery Jayette. When spring ‘has set in, the 
fétes given in honour of the oceasion are expected 
to attract all the world to this metropolis of 
pleasure. 

‘To return to matters nearer home, we may 
discern in the windows of the ‘booksellers and 
printeellers the indications of an altered state of 
things. Two months ago it was all Sebastopol, 
Bombardments, Views of the Fortifications, 
Journals of the Siege; then it came to Hunting 
in the Crimea, Private Theatricals; now it is 
Portraits of the Plenipotentiaries, the Pleni- 
potentiaries in Conference, the Ondoiement of 
the Imperial Baby. As an example of the ab- 
sorbing imterest’ which the last-named individual 
excites even in this country, we are imformed 
that the other day a party of young ladies, having 
great faith in the resources of Madame Tussaud’s 
Wax-Work, proceeded to that celebrated place of 
entertainment, and requested to see “a model of 
the Imperial Child.” 

The “Rights of Women Question,” as it is 


called, has once more appeared upon the surface | 


in rather a curious manner. Lord Brovcuam 
(ever a champion of the injured fair one) has laid 
before the House of Lords a petition signed by 
some 3000 ladies praying for a revision of the 
laws relating to women. Among the bevy of 
fair petitioners we notice the names of Mrs. 
Jamesox and Mrs. Howrrr. We had heard of 
this petition’ before, and are only surprised, con- 
sidering the extent and nature of the machinery 
at work, the exertions which shave been made, 
and eertain¢we had almost ‘written curtain) in- 
fluences ‘which have been ‘put in motion, that 
ohly 8000 mames have been obtained. The 
“Women of Hagland ” cannot feel very deeply 
in this matter, or we should have had a pe- 
tition rivalling in bulk the “(monster petition” 
on behalf of the Charter. Indeed, we suspect 
the truth to be, that the “Women of England” 
are for the most part very well satisfied with 
their position, and are quite contented to “Jet 
wellalone.” It is easy enough to collect a dozen 


or twe of isolated cases, the circumstances of 
which are either not fully known or are grossly 
distorted, and manufacture ont of them a tale of 
tyranny and oppression. 


It may even be ad- 


| mitted, if you will, that tyranny and oppression 
} 
| 


are occasionally to be found. But what then? | 
It is butas dust in the seale, when compared | 
| with that vast aggregate of happiness which is | 
| the result of the system upon which husband and 

wife live together in England. Will any one | 
| fora moment compare our English homes with | 
| the French ménages — where divorce is easier 
|than among us, and wives are more 
independent of their husbands? Let these 3000 ! 
| ladies take heed what they do when they attempt 

| to disturb a system which produces such a pre- 

ponderating amount of good. Perfection is | 
impossible, and we must be contented with the | 
greatest attainable good. More than that we 

cannot have. Equal rights must also include | 
equal responsibilities. Suppose, for a moment, 
we were to reverse the picture, and, after citing a 
variety of eases in which poor hard-working 
husbands have been ruined by the extravagance 
of their wives (mot a very difficult task), we were 
to propose that husbands should no longer be 
compelled to provide for the mainten:vee of their 
wives. That would be very absurd; but nota | 
whit more so than the attempt of these 3000 ladies | 
todisturb the existing state of things, for no better 

reason than because there are some men in the 

world who are brutes enough and foolish enough 

to persecute and ill-treat their wives. 

Meanwhile we turn from this petty agitation | 
to some really good sound work, ready cut out 
for honest women to do. The heart-rending dis- 
closures which have lately appeared in the public 
prints, discovering to us the awfal fact that we 
have, in the very heart of this Christian and 
slavery-hating country, an organised system of 
traffic in human flesh—worse still, of haman 
souls, for it is a traffic that leads to perdition— 
have elicited a:general expression of detestation, 
anda few useful disquisitions upon the cause of 
the evil. The most remarkable of the letters is 
certainly a letter in the Times, signed A. J., and 
dated from Ealing. The writer, who professes 
to be a woman (Has the authoress of the 
“Characteristics of Women” anything to do 
with this?) asks :— 

For whom are the victims hunted down and en- 





| snared, imported and exported as so much mer- 


chandise ? 
will be 


So long as the market exists the article 


supplied. Tell us, therefore, what are 
we todo? The education of your sons does not rest 
with us. In the schools where boys are collected 


together, generally far out of the reach of pure, 
healthy female society and influence, the first thing 
they learn is to despise girls, and the second, to re- 
gard the impetticoated half of the human species as 
destined for their service or their pleasure ; hence, in 
the higher and better educated classes early impres- 
sions, which lead to the most selfish and cruel mis- 
takes in regard to the true position of women, and 





in the lower‘and more ignorant classes to the most 
| terrible tyranny and brutality. 

We are sorry to say there is much truth in 
this; but it is an argument of the tu quoque 
species. Can women do nothing to alleviate that 
social sore of which the horrid symptoms may be 
seen nightly in our streets ? The question is one 
in which they are mainly interested. Can they 
do nothing in the way of alleviating the hard 
lot of their own sex among the poorer classes ? 
May not the starving seamstress be comforted, 
and the factory girl be cared for a little 
more tenderly ? Cannot domestic servants be | 
; treated as if they were somewhat better than 
| mere machines? Is it impossible so to educate 
the generality of women that they may associate 
upon a footing of intellectual equality with men ? 
Finally, must she who has fallen be always treated 
with Pharisaieal scorn, and as if there were no | 
further hope in this world or the next ? These 
are matters which Mrs. Janson and her 2999 | 
fellow-petitioners may ‘busy themselves about 
with safety and with profit. Liewtenant Biack- 
MORE and the “Society for the Protection of 
Women” are at work, needing aid in their | 
humane and noble task, both directly and indi- 
rectly. if these ladies want to do something | 
useful, that is the direction in which they may | 
set about it. 

At a meeting held at Halifax last week a | 
Working-man’s College was inaugurated. A | 
deputation of the London Society of Arts, headed 
by Dr. Boorn, the learned and excellent Chair- 
man, attended to do honour to the oceasion. 
Dr. Boorm addressed the meeting at some 
length upon the advantages to be derived from 
education, citing, among many others, the case 
of Tuomas Smipson, the great mathematician, 
whose labours at self-edueation would have been 
materially lightened if he had enjoyed the ad- 











| omission of that day 


| before 


vantage of a good ground-werk to go upon. As 
Simpsox was once a weaver by trade, the story 
“ told” well in Glasgow. 

The opening of the Crystal Palace on Good 
Friday will probably be made the subject of 
remark in Parliament when the House reassem- 
bles after the Easter vacation. The accidental 
from the restricting 
clause im the charter enabled the directors to 
venture upon this step. Upwards of seventeen 
thousand people attended, and spent the after- 
noon in walking about and admiring the works 
of art with which this splendid creation is now 
filled, as well as the beauties of nature—the 
flewers and the birds—which add their charms 
and freshness to the scene. A band in the centre 





| ef the nave played sacred music throughout the 


afternoon; the sale of everything but necessary 
refreshment was prohibited, and wines and ale 
were not supplied during the usual hours of 
Divine service. The persons composing this 
great throng are reported by eye-witnesses to 
have conducted themselves in the most orderly 
manner. Qne observation we shall make upon 
this, which is, that the directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company appear to ignore the practice of 
the English Protestant Church, which recognised 
Good Fridav as a holy fast, not a feast. 

Apropes of some remarks which we lately 
inserted as to the knowledge of languages pos- 
sessed by Mr. Warrs, of the British Museum, 
we have received a communication from a cor- 
respondent who signs himself Baacrayw, in which, 
after professing that he has heard but little of 
Mr. Warrs’s “knowledge in linguistical and 
philological research,” he observes :— 

Of the Cardinal Mezzofanti, of Bologna, it is re- 
ported that he was able to speak and write the 
extraordinary number of seventy-eight languages. 
Vide his life by A. Manavit. Of our own country- 
man, the Rev. John Oxlee, who died at Molesworth 
Rectory, in the county of Huntingdon, January the 
30th, 1854, it ds well known (to a few perhaps it 
may be) that he made himself master of more than 
one hundred and thirty languages or dialects, speci- 
meus of which may be seen at any time, written with 
his own hand. In some of the languages the learned 
divine and ripe scholar was obliged to form for him- 
self a grammar, a lexicon, and even sometimes an 
alphabet, before he could commence reading the book 
which he had obtained. The vocabularies im this 


multitude of languages are made up of such 
words as seem to fourm the stamina of haman 
speech, consisting of two lundred in number. 


The result of this assiduous study and men- 
tal toil may probably at some time be brought 
the public. The vocabularies do not 
all of them eontain the two hundred terms before 
alluded to. The writer of this letter has frequently 
heard Mr. Oxlee say that, if he could meet with a 
copy of the whole Bible in any language, that then 
he was able to complete his specimen ef words m 
that language, but not otherwise. So far back as the 
year 1829, in a learned monthly publication, it was said 
that the author of “‘TheTrinity and Incarnation” was 
“familiar with the vast range both of oriental and 
occidental learning.” 


Upon these statements we have only to remark 
that there is grave reason to doubt that Mrezzo- 
FANTI was perfectly acquainted with seventy-eight 
languages; as the writer of this letter will find 
if he refers to an article upon that celebrated 
linguist which appeared in the Quarter/y Review 
only last year. ‘There is a great difference be- 
tween possessing parts of languages, or collections 
of two hundred words, and knowing them so tho- 
roughly as to be able to use them for all purposes. 
The former kind of knowledge is not uncommon; 
but we doubt very much whether it is within the 
capacity of the human intellect to acquire 
a thorough mastery over more than twelve or 
fifteen languages; and there are but few minds 
that are able todo so much. We are very glad 
to hear that the result of Mr, Oxter’s labours 
will probably be communicated to the world, for 
we should be sorry to hear that so much toil had 
been vainly incurred. Languages are, after all, 
nothing but keys, which will serve to admit men 
into the storehouses of human intelligence; and 
the man who possesses many, without making a 
corresponding use of them, is like a person 
who has a large bunch of old keys which will not 


| open a single door, or whose use has long since 


been forgotten. Whatever may be our corres- 
pondent’s knowledge upon the subject, Mr. 
Warts’s accomplishments are well known among 
literary men, and he is justly regarded as a 
scholar of whom we have reason to be proud. 
The single fact that it is to him we are indebted 
for the admirable arrangement of the Library of 
the British Museum, is a sufficient testimony to 
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his powers. In addition to which, it is well 
known that his mere linguistic knowledge, vast 
as it is, is quite subordinate to those literary 
attainments which are the fruits of his extensive 
reading. 

Mr. Wattrer Savace Lanpor, with the best 
intentions possible, has made a mistake. Hearing 
that Kossura was in pecuniary distress, he set 


to work straightway, of his own motion, and | 


without any communication with the illustrious 


exile, and wrote a letter to the Times, suggesting | 


that a subscription should be set on foot to 
relieve the necessities of M. Kossura. 
some guarantee of his sincerity in the matter that 
he concluded his letter by stating that his own 
ten-pound note was ready ; and there can be no 
doubt about it that Mr. Lanpor acted in the 


matter with no other motive than the impulse of | 


a generous heart. The editor of the Morning 
Advertiser also took the matter up in a very good 
spirit, and was soon enabled to announce that he 
had money in hand. When lo! like a bomb- 
shell, comes a letter in the Times from Kossutu 
himself, stating that——But we will let him speak 
for himself :—“I find no words sufficiently ex- 
pressive of the deep mortification and regret I 
have felt on reading Mr. Lanpor’s appeal. In 
doing full justice to the noble generosity of his 
intentions, I consider his letter extremely 
injudicious and uncalled for, inasmuch as, 
whatever be my _ private circumstances, I 


am wont to consider them the sacred domain of | 


family life.” Well spoken; or rather, well 
written. Mr. Lanpor’s step was injudicious. 


Perhaps a private letter circulated among persons | 


likely to subscribe would have been a better 
method of procedure. But we really cannot see 
that the noble Magyar need shame to receive 
assistance from his friends. Right or wrong, we 
know that he has sacrificed all for his principles, 
and we respect him for it. Betisartus is said to 
have begged; and even men greater than BELI- 
SARIUS lived upon the donations of those among 
whom they moved. We, like Mr. Lanpor, had 
heard something about M. Kossuru’s straightened 
circumstances, and had taken it into considera- 
tion whether or not it would be possible to do 
something in the matter. It seemed as a sort of 
reproach and a shame upon this nation that a 
man—a true man—who (be he in the right or in 
the wrong) has ever approved himself an honest 
and a disinterested man—and in honour of whom 
but three years ago the shopkeepers of the Strand 
took money from the people, that they might gaze 
upon his noble features as he passed on his way to 
be féted by the Corporation of the City of London, 
at Guildhall—we say that it seemed a reproach 
upon this nation that such a man should be left 
to contend with the demoralising trials of poverty. 
If, therefore, M. Kossutn’s circumstances be 
such as they have been represented to be, we 
entreat him to reconsider his decision in this 
matter, and let something national—something 
too wide to be personal—be done to extricate 
him. He proposes to get his living by lecturing. 
Frankly, we tell him that we are sorry to hear 
that. His views are not popular in this country; 
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Or all the forms which cant assumes in order to 

attract the sympathies of those who permit their 

feelings to overcome their judgments, one of the 
most sickening is the cry of the ill-used man—or 
woman, as the case may be. Yet the ill-used man 
is easily disposed of. Once unmask him; prove 
him to be a humbug; demonstrate the ground- 
lessness of his pretence—and straightway we hear 
no more of him, beyond the distant grumbling of 
his suppressed complainings. But the ill-used 
woman is quite another “sort of critter.” So long | 
as the life lasts, her tongue will wag, and that 

pretty loudly; and when her unwilling hearers are | 
at last released from that agonised attention | 
which politeness enforces upon them, there is | 
sure to start up some gallant and chivalrous in- 
dividual, who mounts the hobby which her case 





It was | 


and, unless they undergo some considerable modi- 
| fications, they are never likely to be. We should 
| be sorry if it were otherwise. He has been the 
| victim of the foulest tyranny; his very nation 
|is the victim of a political murder; and very 
| naturally he looks upon government from his 
point of view, and that is not a very auspicious 
one. But it is not desirable that the people of 
this country should see with his eyes. They 
may want certain reforms, certain alterations; 
but what is true to M. Kossuru is false to them. 
Therefore one of two things; either people will 
not go to hear his lectures, and his scheme of 
getting a livelihood will be a failure: or they will 
go to hear him, and will get there a sort of pabu- 
lum which will be likely to trouble the digestions 
| of our sucking politicians. In either event, mis- 
chief will be done. 

The apparent certainty that peace will speedily 
be re-established seems to have reawakened the 
dormant enterprise of the publishers. Once 
more Paternoster-row, from Amen-corner to 
Cheapside, resounds with the busy din of active 
literary production. Messrs. Longmans (ever in 
the van) put forth a long list of good promises. 
We are to have “Shakspere’s England, or a 
Sketch of our Social History during the reign of 
Elizabeth,” from the pen of G. W. THornpury ; 
a “History of Gustavus Adolphus, and the 
Thirty Years’ War,” by the Rev. B. Cuapman, 
Vicar of Leatherhead ; “ Flemish Interiors,” by 
the Author of “A Glance behind the Grilles of 
Religious Houses in France ;” a translation of 
Dr. Venee’s “Memoirs of the Austrian Court, 
Aristocracy, and Diplomacy ;” Lord Joun Rus- 
SEL’s seventh volume of “ Moore’s Memoirs ;” 
and a work with the title of “ Nomos,” explained 
not very definitely to be “an attempt to demon- 
strate a central law in nature.” The same pub- 
lishers also announce an account, by the Rev. C. 
Hupson and E, S. Kennepy, Esq. of their ad- 
venturous ascent of Mont Blanc by a new 
route and without guides. The object of 
this little volume — which is to be called 
“Where there’s a Will there’s a Way” — is 
to prove that the dangers of the ascent are 
imaginations of the timorous, and in the fictions 
greatly exaggerated, and principally exist in the 
of those who make a living by the credulity of 
travellers. Of course, we reserve comment until 


the inch, to be prepared according to the results 
obtained by the most eminent geologists of the 
day, and under the supervision of Sir Ropreric 
Morcuison, Professor Nicot, and Kerra Joun- 
ston. Such a work will be invaluable. The 
same publishers also announce a new and en- 
larged edition of Jonnsron’s superb Atlas of 
Physical Geography. Another interesting an- 
nouncement is of a poem called “The Lay of the 
Stork,” by Miss CosteLLo, whose muse has been 
silent for some time past. Newsy promises a 
book on California, by Sir Henry Huntvey, 
the athor of “ Seven Years on the Slave Coast;” 
and, also, five new novels. Sampson 
Low advertises a translation of the work 
which the Baron DE Bazancourt is publishing 
“under the authority of the French Government.” 
The announcement states that the Baron has had 
“every mecessary correspondence and official 
document open to him;” but, as it is very well 
understood who is the judge of what is necessary, 
we fear that his work will be not very reliable, 
however entertaining. Messrs. Hurst and 
BLacKETr announce a volume on “ Eastern 
Hospitals and English Nurses,” by a “ Lady 
Volunteer,” doubtless one of Miss NIGHTINGALE’s 
staff. Smiru, EvpeR and Co, promise a “ Life 
and Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm, 
G.C.B.,” by J. W. Kaye, Esq.; and Bocugz 
has published a volume upon the now popular 
topic of food-adulteraiions, under the significant 
title of Tricks of the Trade.” It must be con- 
fessed that here is variety enough to suit every 
taste. 

There is also a dim prospect in the distance— 
though neither publisher nor time of publi- 
cation are yet named—of a collection of the 
papers of the late Sir Roserr Peer, with 
part of an autobiography. Lord Srannoprr, 
better known as Lord Manon, and one of 
the literary executors of the departed States- 
man, is to edit the collection, which cannot 
but be most valuable and interesting—qualities 
which will be enhanced to no trifling extent if 
the autobiography be published just as it left 
the pen of its author, 

We shall not, we presume, be guilty of any 
breach of professional etiquette when we notify 
the appointment of Mr. Macponatp to the sub- 
managership of the Times newspaper. Mr, Mac- 








the appearance of Messrs. Hupson and Ken- } 
NEDY’s account; but there can be no harm in | 
suggesting that perhaps, after all, these gentle- 
men overrate the rest of mankind, by supposing | 
that their own powers are common, and mistake | 
a fortunate combination of circumstances for an | 
ordinary state of things. Messrs. BLaAcKwoop | 
announce a new poem by Professor Ayrtoun, 
to be called “Bothwell;” also, a “History of | 
Greece, under Othoman and Venetian Domina- 
tion,” by Dr. Frxtay; and the republication of | 





a series of papers upon Art, entitled “The 
Sketcher,” which first appeared in Blackwood’s | 
Magazine, from the pen of the Rev. Joux | 
Eacixs, who died in the latter part of last year. | 
They also advertise a splendid new Geological 
Map of Europe, upon the scale of 76 miles to | 





DONALD is well and favourably known to the 
public as the distributor of the “ Times’ Fund” 
for the relief of our army in the East; an office 
which he fulfilled with sufficient judgment and 
ability to call forth the warmest encomiums, not 
only from his employers, but all who were 
acquainted with the facts. Upon his return to 
this country at the conclusion of his mission, it 
became obvious that talents for administration, 
such as Mr. Macponatp had displayed, could 
not long remain in a very subordinate position; 
and a vacancy having occurred in the managing 
department of the staff, the proprietors of the 
Times (with that appreciation of talent which 
they invariably display whenever it can be use- 
fully applied to their own purposes) have selected 
Mr. Macponatp to fill that post. L. 
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affords, and, goose-quill in rest, is prepared to | 
run a tilt against all comers in her cause. Sir 

Charles Napier and Lieutenant Perry are capital 

specimens of the ill-used man; and of the ill-used 

woman we cannot select a better example than 

Mrs. Fitzherbert. The Hon. Charles Langdale, 

brother to the late Lord Stourton, is the knight- 

errant who has enlisted in her cause. 

In and about the year 1785 there lived upon 
Richmond-hill a blooming widow, some twenty- 
nine years old, with a jointure of two thousand | 
a year, and sufficiently handsome to cause her to 
be popularly sung of as the “Sweet Lass of 
Richmond-hill.” In describing the position of 
this desirable lady, the word widow scarcely con- 
veys an accurate notion of the truth, for she was 
the relict of two husbands, had twice passed 
through the flames of Hymen’s torch—once on 
behalf of Edward Weld, Esq., of Lulworth 
Castle, and again for Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq., 
of Swinnerton, in the county of Stafford. 

Now it so happened that in the year 1785 
George Prince of Wales, then a youth of twenty- 





three, a wild harum-scarum sort of dog in his 
way, and not particularly celebrated for the 
scrupulousness of his dealings with the fair sex, 
met this ripe and blooming matron, and fell in 
love with her. The Hon. Charles Langdale 
testifies of this young gentleman that he was 
“the most accomplished Prince in Europe;” but, 
as we never heard that he could accomplish any- 
thing but get into debt, cut a coat, and mix 
maraschino, we take that to be a mere rhetorical 
flourish. Accomplished or not, however, he 
managed to gain the ear of the blooming widow— 
six years his senior. 
Now what could artless Jeannie do; 
She had na strength to say him nay? 

When a lady of virtue was once importuned by 
another Prince, she repulsed him immediately, 
saying—“I am not good enough, Sir, to be your 
wife; but I am too good to be your mistress;”— 
and that was a worthy and a most modest speech. 
But Mrs. Fitzherbert did not so. She listened 
to the voice of the charmer. Her woman’s 


vanity was gratified by the suit of the Heir 
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Apparent. She listened and she hesitated—and 
we all know what is the result of hesitation in 
such cases. She became the Prince’s wife, but 
not Princess of Wales. 

Now can it be pretended for one moment that 
this mature lady of nearly thirty, this ex- 
perienced woman of the world, this widow of two 
husbands, was at all cheated or taken in by a 
stripling of twenty-three? It is proverbial that 
a girl at fifteen is quite a match for most men of 
five-and-twenty; but what must be the diplo- 
matic power of a double-distilled widow of thirty ? 
Saint Benedict preserve us! She was competent 
to deal with all the “accomplished princes” in 
Christendom. Yet this is poor Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
who was so “sadly used” by the Prince of Wales. 

But Mrs. Fitzherbert was a good Catholic, and 
she saved her conscience. She was married to 
the Prince “ according to the rites of the Catholic 
Church in this country.” The Pope himself has 
Fe gee an opinion that the marriage was 
valid, and therefore the Church of Rome is to 
some extent interested in supporting it—at least, 
so thinks the Hon. Charles Langdale, who has 
written the book before us, “to rescue both a 
Catholic lady and the Catholic Church from 
opprobrium.” We repeat that she was married— 
but the lady shall tell her own story, for here we 
have a narrative of the facts, taken down by 
Lord Stourton, as the result of conversations 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert herself. 


Keit, the surgeon, Lord Onslow, Lord Southamp- 
ton, and Mr. Edward Bouverie, arrived at her house 
in the utmost consternation, informing her that the 
life of the Prince was in imminent danger—that he 
had stabbed himself—and that only her immediate 
presence would save him. She resisted, in the most 
peremptory manner, all their importunities, saying 
that nothing should induce her to enter Carlton 
House. She was afterwards brought to share in the 
alarm, but still, fearful of some stratagem derogator 
to her reputation, insisted upon some lady of high 
character accompanying her, as an indispensable 
condition ; the Duchess of Devonshire was selected. 
They four drove from Park-street to Devonshire 
House, and took her along withthem. She found the 
Prince pale, and covered with blood. The sight so 
overpowered her faculties, that she was deprived 
almost of ull consciousness. The Prince told her 
that nothing would induce him to live unless she 
promised to become his wife, and permitted him to 
put a ring round her finger. I believe a ring from 
the hand of the Duchess of Devonshire was used upon 
the occasion, and not one of his own. Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, being asked by me whether she did not 
believe that some trick had been practised, and that it 
was not really the blood of his Royal Highness, 
answered in the negative; and said, she had fre- 
quently seen the scar, and that some brandy-and- 
water was near his bedside when she was called to 
him on the day he wounded himself. They returned 
to Devonshire House. A deposition was drawn up 
of what had occurred, and signed and sealed by each 
one of the party, and, for all she knew to the con- 
trary, might still be there. On the next day she 
left the country, sending a letter to Lord Southampton, 
protesting against what had taken place, as not 
being then a free agent. She retired to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and afterwards to Holland. The Prince 
went down into the country to Lord Southampton’s 
for change of air. 


After remaining abroad for about a year she 
returned to England. 


Wrought upon, and fearful, from the past, of the 
desperation of the Prince, she consented, formally and 
deliberately, to promise she would never marry any 
other person ; and lastly she was induced to return 
to England, and to agree to become his wife on those 
conditions which satisfied her own conscience, though 
she could have no legal claim to be the wife of the 
Prince. 

For ten years after this ceremony Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert continued to live with the Prince of Wales, 
openly as his wife; and when, in 1795, he married 
the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, she separated 
from him without any public élaircissement. 
When the Prince separated himself from that 
Princess, Mrs. Fitzherbert returned to him, and 
for eight years after that they lived together 
(to use her own expression as related by Lord 
Stourton) “as merry as crickets.” Eventually, 
when Lady Hertford obtained an ascendancy 
over that not very constant heart, a final separa- 
tion took place, and Mrs. Fitzherbert once more 
Tetired, to enjoy, during a large portion of the 
remainder of her life, a very handsome pension 
of 6000/. per annum. 

Now, this is the plain statement of the case 
as Lord Stourton derived it from her own lips; 
and it is really all that is important to know 
about the matter, if indeed any importance 
attaches to it at all. We don’t care what Lord 


august personages as George III., and Queen 
Charlotte, and King William IV., and the Duke 
of Wellington were pleased to think. The facts 
speak for themselves. She agreed to become his 
wife on those conditions which satisfied her own 
conscience, though she could have no legal claim 
to be the wife of the Prince. In plain English, 
she agreed to become what she knew she 
could not be; and, knowing that, she really 
became—Ais mistress. For the law regulating 
royal marriages was no secret; she was not 
ignorant of it—it was never pretended that she 
was ignorant of it; but, on the contrary, her sub- 
sequent conduct proves that she was thoroughly 
aware of its validity. It is in vain then to quibble 
and refine upon the matter. All the testimony 
in the world, all the documents that ever were 
penned, will not get rid of the plain and obvious 
truth that this lady, having long come to years 
of discretion, and being thoroughly versed in the 
world and its ways, contracted a union with a 
man very much her junior, under circumstances 
which, as she was perfectly well aware, rendered 
marriage utterly impossible ; and that she con- 
tinued to live with that man as if she were 
really his wife during a period of about eighteen 
years. We have no objection to believe that 
this lady was in all other respects a most 
virtuous and praiseworthy person; that she was 
a very fascinating and accomplished woman; that 
she was very well received in society, in spite of 
her peculiar position ; that George the Third 
and Queen Charlotte treated her with great 
kindness ; that William the Fourth shed 
tears over the documents which she showed 
him; or that she was greatly respected to the end 
of her days. These are points which the Hon. 
Charles Langdale has taken great pains to es- 
tablish; but to our apprehension they have as 
much to do with the question as a dissertation 
upon the law of gravitation would be. The 
question is, whether Lord Holland was or was not 
justified in stating that Mrs. Fitzherbert knew 
the marriage to be invalid in law, and -whether 
she “gave herself up” to the Prince of Wales. 
With this the very discursive statements of Mr. 
Langdale appear to have nothing whatever to do; 
and after perusing his book it seems to us that 
his heroine remains precisely where she was 
before—namely, in the same category with Fair 
Rosamond, Jane Shore, Gabrielle d’Estrees, and 
that other most Catholic and conscientious beauty, 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére. 


George the Fourth in this or in any other matter. 
His character is too well understood in this 
country to need any amplification upon it here ; 
and we dare say that any ignorance that may 
prevail upon the subject will be entirely dissi- 
pated whenever Mr. Thackeray’s Lectures on the 
Four Georges come to be printed. Sins enough 
he has to answer for, no doubt; but the seduction 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert, or her deception by means of 
an invalid marriage, cannot be numbered among 
them. 

As for the production of the Hon. Charles 
Langdale, we think that the service he has ren- 
dered the literature of this country is infinite- 
simally small. A more flagrant piece of book- 
making we do not remember to have met with 
for some time. All who have taken any interest 
in the question have been for some time aware 
that there exists in Coutts’s Bank a packet of 
papers relative to Mrs. Fitzherbert; and it was 
naturally expected that this volume would contain 
some, if not all, those documents. Instead of 
the documents, however, we have a series of 
| letters tending to show how it came to pass that 
the Hon. Charles Langdale has not been able to 
obtain them. Lord Stourton’s narrative adds 
nothing to what was previously known about the 
matter, and, as it seems to us, only supplies ad- 
ditional evidence in favour of Lord Holland’s 
assertion. We think, therefore, that while the 
Hon. Charles Langdale has done the public little 
or no service by publishing this book, he has left 
the character of Mrs. Fitzherbert exactly where 
he found it—perhaps a trifle lower. 
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Amone the numerous stories told to illustrate 








the peculiar proceedings of “ the Carlton House 


Far be it from us to excuse the conduct of | 


Stourton thought about it, or what the Hon. set,” there is a very well known one which re- 
Charles Langdale thinks, or even what such | lates to an entertainment given by a Mr. Raikes 








to the Prince Regent and his friends. The story 
goes that this Mr. Raikes, being a wealthy tuft- 
hunter, had laid Lord Alvanley under pecuniary 
obligations to him, and being very desirous that 
the Prince Regent should do him the honour of 
dining with him, he urged Lord Alvanley to do 
his best towards achieving that wished-for result. 
When the subject was mooted to the Prince, he 
very good-naturedly assented; and to Lord 
Alvanley was confided the arrangement of the 
entertainment, which was to take place in the 
private room of White’s Club. On the morning 
of the day for which the guests were invited, 
Lord Alvanley and Mr. Raikes went down to 
White’s to make the final arrangements. “The 
Prince will sit there,” said his Lordship, “and 
I shall sit there; Brummell will sit there.” 
“Well, but,” broke‘in Raikes, “where am I 
to sit?” “Oh! my dear fellow,” rejoined 
Lord Alvanley, with a face of imperturbable 
gravity, “JZ don’t think we can manage that.” 
And the story goes that Raikes actually con- 
sented to send a letter of excuse, pleading that 
the most urgent and imperative business required 
his attention elsewhere, and hoping that his 
Royal guest would permit him to be absent, and 
to join the party, if posssible, some time before 
it broke up. The dinner went off with great 
success, and the guests made tliemselves merry 
at their host’s expense, in every sense of the 
word. At half-past twelve Raikes (after sitting 
the whole evening at home in a state of the most 
feverish excitement) drove up to the door in 
a carriage well splashed for the occasion, and 
was made happy by being permitted to enjoy his 
own dinner-party for the space of about half an 
hour. The hero of this story was the author of 
the pages before us; and whether it be true, or 
the reverse we need hardly say that Mr. 
Raikes himself gives no testimony upon the 
point. We have reminded our readers of it, 
because it gives a very excellent notion of the 
peculiarities and qualities of the man. 

Thomas Raikes, Esquire, was the eldest son of 
Mister Thomas Raikes, a wealthy London mer- 
chant, who, if he did not mix in circles equally 
fashionable with those which his son was destined 
to adorn, did the state some service as a respectable 
merchant of the city of London. He was inti- 
mate with Pitt and Wilberforce, and when he died 
in the fullness of years he left to his son a most 
respectable name, the benefits of an education at 
Eton, and the substantial advantages ofa very hand- 
some fortune. Under these circumstances, two 
prudent courses were open to Thomas Raikes the 
younger—either to aim at commercial greatness 
by following his father’s footsteps, or to realise 
his fortune, disconnect himself from business, and 
enjoy his income as it seemed best to him. But 
he selected neither of these courses: he had a 
taste for fashionable society, and determined to 
mix in it at any cost; but at the same time he 
was unwilling to give up all connection with the 
source of the fortune which his father had left 
him. This was a great mistake. Commerce is 
only a gold mine to the man who wields pick and 
spade with his own hands. By dint of great per- 
severance, the profession of high Tory principles, 
his money, a gentlemanly demeanour, and no small 
amount of tact and shrewdness, Raikes contrived 
to make his way to a very capital position among 
the magnates of the day. Probably he is the 
sole instance of a man at all connected with trade 
being admited into White’s—that sanctum sanc- 
torum of aristocracy and “ blood”—and he was 
received into the private intimacy of Lord Alvan- 
ley, and men of that stamp. But while he was 
looking after his fashionable friends at the west 
end of the town, his business was going wrong at 
the east; and in the year 1833 his house became 
so embarrassed that he was compelled to break 
up his establishment in London and to settle in 
Paris, where he continued to live for nearly 
fourteen years. He returned to England in 1846, 
and died at Brighton in July 1848, in the seven- 
tieth year of his age. oft 

Having thus briefly indicated the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his career, we shall proceed to 
select some of the best extracts from the highly 
interesting pages of his journal—requesting our 
readers to bear in mind that they were written 
by a man of very high Tory principles; whose 
judgment, though strong within certain limits, 
was warped by the effects of prejudice; and whose 
knowledge of the world, of society, and of the 
principles which govern human conduct, though 
accurate enough as far as it went, was very con- 
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fined and limited by the mode of life which it 
was his delight to lead. He was no fool; on the 
contrary, he was a very shrewd and able man: 


but, as is always the case when a commoner | 


affects to adopt the prejudices and opinions of 


the aristoeracy, we are occasionally disgusted | 


with sentiments which, if professed by an here- 
ditary legislator, would have seemed to be per- 
fectly natural. 

At the opening of the journal we find the Tories 
in a terrible pother about the coming Reform 
Bill. Lord Grey has got permission to create 
peers, but “seems evidently unwilling to proceed 
to this unconstitutional extremity.” 
day January the 2ist we find—“The ‘Tories 
at White’s in spirits, and begin to talk of 
throwing out the Bill; spes vana!” 

Monday the 6th,—Joke of Holmes in the House of 
Commons. When 
Leicester, who, being a haberdasher, had made him- 
self conspicuous by a speech on the foreign glove 
question, came up to him and asked him if he could 
get him a pair for the evening. ‘‘ Of what,” said 
Holmes, ‘ gloves or stockings ? ” 

The Tories were making a great fight against 
the Bill. In April the Carlton Club was formed, 
Lord Kensington’s house in Carlton Gardens 
being taken for the purpose. Raikes became a 
member of it, and the Duke of Wellington took 
great interest in its formation. 
driven out of the Lords in May, and, on the 9th, 
Lord Grey's ministry resigned. The Duke of 
Wellington then attempted to form a ministry, 
and there was a great dinner “at the new club,” 
but it was all in vain, the Duke became very 
unpopular, and Lord Grey consented to return, 


upon the understanding that the Lords were | 


nolens volens to swallow the Bill: 
Mr. Hume, the Member for Middlesex, and most 


vapouring Radical in the House, has shown that | 


courage is not among his peculiar virtues. He, in the 
most uncalled-for manner, wrote to the constituents 


of Mr. Horatio Ross, member for the Scotch burgh of | 
Arbroath, that he had deserted his duty to them, and | 


was become lukewarm in the cause of Reform. Mr, 
Ross instantly wrote to him that he was a malicious 
liar, and demanded a recantation or satisfaction. The 
cautious demagogue submitted to the insult, and re- 
tracted his expressions in a letter, which Mr. Ross 
will be well justified in publishing. 

The Reform agitation awoke an amount of 
public spirit which frightened the Reformers 
themselves: 


The political unions have spoken too loudly now | 


ever to be silenced again; and they will eventually 
overturn, not only this Government, but any other 
that may succeed. The Duke of R. has said to Lord 
W., “ You may think yourselves defeated, but ours is 
the real defeat; we have created the monster, which 
will turn upon us as well as you. 
O'Connell will turn the scale in the end.” The tide 
of innovation has set in, and who shall say where it 
will carry us? From this day dates a new era for 
England. Placards are streaming about the streets 
with “Glory and honour to the people.” And what 
is the people? what has the people always been ? 
The most capricious, the most eruel, the most un- 
grateful and selfish class of society. 

On Monday, the 4th of June, the Reform Bill 
passed the Lords unamended. 
ments upon the fact. 

The House of Peers, as a deliberative body, is 
trampled under foot ; it never again can be a check to 
popular innovations, as the same threat of a fresh 
creation may be used by a reckless minister to carry 


any other point in opposition to their opinion and | 


feelings. 

Three days afterwards the King gave his con- 
sent to the Bill by commission—a convincing 
proof of his own private sympathies upon the 
matter, On the 18th (the anniversary of Water- 
loo) the Duke of Wellington “was assailed in the 


streets by a mob of ruffians, who hissed and | 


abused him.” 

To such a pass then has popular ferment arrived ! 
I am even glad that the brutes have singted out this 
very day to exhibit their malicious vengeance; that 


they may show to all Europe what monsters the | 


Radicals really are. 
The cholera was raging violently. 


Among many other victims within my knowledge | 
Tolland, but | 
He went to | 


was a Mr. Von Rossum, a native of 
established here as an exchange broker. 
Rothschild yesterday, to ask if he would advance 
money on stock; the old Jew refused him, saving, 
“Tn these times I shall not advance money to any 
one, by Got; who knows what may happen? You 
may be dead to-morrow.” It so happened that the 
poor man was seized with the cholera that very even- 
ng, and the next morning he was dead. . 


“ The Citizen King” was then upon the throne 


| of Franee, “hated and despised by the people,” 


On Satur- | 


Mr. Morrison, the member for | 


The Bill was | 


Attwood and | 


Raikes com- | 
i 





and his name is of frequent occurrence in Mr. 
Raikes’s journal. 

Louis Philippe’s well-known avarice and parsimony 
have appeared even on the late marriage of his 
daughter with Leopold. Notwithstanding his immense 
wealth, he has only given her a million of francs, 
which would not be thought a very large fortune 

| even for a private lady in England. The Belgians 
are disconcerted and disgusted at it. 

In September of this year Raikes was one of 
a party enjoying the hospitalities of Lord Hert- 
ford, at Sudborne Hall, in Suffolk. 

Theodore Hook is of the party here. Hook is an 
author; he has written Sayings and Doings, the 
farce of Killing no Murder, &e. He is an editor, the 
chief compiler of Jokn Bull, a wit and a wag. 


The Duke of Wellington was also there. 


Three or four of us were sitting round the fire, 
before we went up to dress for dinner; amongst whom 
was the Duke, who amused us much with several 
anecdotes of the late Kiny. He said that, among 
other peculiarities of the King, he had a most extra- 
ordinary talent for imitating the manner, gestures, 
and even voice of other people. ‘‘ He was, indeed,” 
said the Duke, ‘ the most extraordinary compound of 
talent, wit, buffoonery, obstinacy, and good feeling,— 
in short, a medley of the most opposite qualities, with 
a great preponderance of good,—that I ever saw in 
any character in my life.” 

Towards the end of the year there was some 


talk of a political union between France and | 


England. The Duke of Wellington, writing upon 
the subject to a friend, gave the following opinion: 

It is quite true that France and England united are 
too strong for the rest of the world: but what are the 
objects of this union? Are they French objects ex- 
elusively ? or English objects ? or European objects ? 
The answer is obvious; ‘‘ French objects exclusively.” 
| Look abroad at this moment,—Holland, Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, the Mediterranean,—all tending to the 
establishment, not of French influence, but of French 
| rule and supremaey. The object of France 
is dominion, dominion to be acquired anyhow, but 
particularly by domestic disturbance. How can two 
| such powers with such different objects continue in 
| alliance ?, 

In Deeember, the first general election after 
the Reform Bill took place. 


Saturday, 15th.—One of the effects of the Reform 
Bill is, that the bone-grubber, W. Cobbett, is returned 
for Oldham ; while, on the other hand, the notorious 
Mr. H. Hunt has been tarned out of his seat at 
Preston. The new borough of Brighton, under the 
very nose of the court, has returned two most decided 
radicals, Wigney and Faithful, who talk openly of 
reducing the allowance made to the King and Queen. 
The famous pugilist and better at Newmarket, Gully, 
has been returned for Pontefract. In short, the new 
| parliament will produce a curious medley. 
| The “curious medley” soon met. On the 29th 
| of January, we find an entry in Mr. Raikes’s 
Diary. 

This dav the curtain drew up, and discovered the 
reformed Parliament assembled. The first object 
which presented itself was Mr. Cobbett, seated on the 
Treasury bench with the ministers, from which he 
refused to remove, as he said he knew of no dis- 
tinction of seats in that house. 

February 3rd.—Sir Robert Peel said to me that he 
was very much struck with the appearance of this 
new Parliament, the tone and character of which 
seemed quite different from any other he had ever 
seen; there was av asperity, a rudeness, a vulgar 
assumption of independence, combined with a fawning 
reference to the people out of doors, expressed by 
many of the new members, which was highly dis- 
| gusting. 
| With considerable sagacity, Mr. Raikes points 


| out Sir Robert Peel as the only statesman ca- 
| pable of constructing a really strong party out 
| of such heterogeneous elements, and speaks of 
| him as “ the fittest man to govern this country.” 
O’Connell was now rampant, and his violence 
disgusted even his friends. The Whigs talked of 
turning him out of Brookes’s. The aspect of the 
political horizon seemed very black indeed to 
poor Mr. Raikes. 

The aristocracy are hourly going down in the scale ; 
| royalty is become a mere cipher. I was walking, the 
other day, round the Roval Exchange, the enceinfe 
of which is adorned with the statues of all our Kings. 
Only two niches now remain vaeant ; one is destined 
to our present ruler, and that reserved for his suc- 
cessor is the last. Some people might say it was 
ominous. 

It is pointed out in a note that the omen was 
in a manner fulfilled when the Royal Exchange 
was burnt down, within six menths after the 
accession of her present Majesty. 

On the 16th of March, 1833, there is a curions 
entry : 








The Russian fleet, with troops, is arrived from 
Sebastopol at Constantinople, in consequence of the 
Sultan’s demand for assistance to resist the Pasha, 
much to the annoyance of France and England, who 
wished to have the éclat of terminating the hostilities 
themselves, and are now most anxions for the with- 
drawal of the Russians. This event recalls to my 


| mind the words which Matuscewitz used to me about 


a fortnight ago. He said: “ With regard to the East, 
we will not allow any power to dictate to us; it is 
our natural field. We are there close at hand, and 
ean always take our measures before any other inter- 
ference can clash with our views. 


The Russian made a slight error in his caleu- 
lation here. 

During the autumn of this year Mr. Raikes 
went to reside near Paris; and from that time the 
pages of his journal are quite as much taker up 
with French polities as with notes upon the con- 
dition of affairs at home, with which an extensive 
correspondence kept him pretty well informed. 


November 18th.—I was amused by hearing an ac- 
count of the balls now given by Louis-Philippe, at 
the Tuileries, which are very splendid as to decora- 
tions, but not very select'as to company. In order to 
gain popularity, a certain number of tickets are sent 
to each of the ten legions of the National Guard. 
Great part of the society is, therefore, composed of 
the shop-keepers of Paris, who, even in this seene of 
festivity, do not lose sight of their own interest. It 
is said that a lady happened to complain the other 
night that her shoe pinched her, when her partner 
immediately presented his card of address as cordon- 
nier du roi, and offered to wait upon her the next 
morning. 

Here is an anecdote of King William the 
Fourth, communicated in a private letter from 
England. The narrator had accompanied his 
Majesty to a private exhibition at Somerset 
House. 

We were received by the President of the Royal 
Society, who, among other portraits, pointed out to 
the King that of Admiral Napier, who has been com- 
manding the fleet for Don Pedro. His Majesty did 
not hesitate to show his political bias on this occasion 
by exclaiming immediately, “ Captain Napier may 
be d—d, sir, and you may be d—d, sir; and, if the 
Queen was not here, sir, I would kick you down 
stairs, sir!” 

The Admiral so heartily anathematised by the 
“ Sailor King” was no other than the present 
Member for Southwark. The King had some 
strange weaknesses, which were a constant 
source of annoyance to his best friends. Here is 
one of them:— 

The other day a large party dined at the Pavilion. 
Among the guests was the American Minister. Th 
King was seized with his fatal habit of making a 
speech, in which he said that it was always a matter 
of serious regret to him that he had not been born a 
free, independent American, so much he respected 
that nation, and considered Washington the greatest 
man that ever lived. 

9th October 1834.—Our national anthem of “ God 
Save the King,” composed in the time of George I., 
has always been considered of English origin ; but 
on reading the amusing ‘“‘ Memoirs of Madame de 
Crequy,” it appears to have been almost a literal 
translation of the Cantique, which was always sung 
by the demoiselles de St. Cyr when Louis XIV. 
entered the chapel of that establishment to hear the 
morning prayer. The words were by M. de Bunon, 
and the music by the famous Lully. 

Grand Dieu, sauve le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, venge le Roi! 
Vive le Roi! 
Que toujours glorieux, 
Louis victorieux, 
Voye ses ennemis 
Toujours soumis. 

It appears to have been translated and adapted to 
the House of Hanover by Hindel, the German com- 
poser. 

The Critic has already taken notice of this 
curiously erroneous statement (Vol. XIV., p.357), 
and has demonstrated its absurdity. The music 
of our National Anthem was composed by Dr. 
John Bull, organist to James I., and the words 
were by Dryden. If, therefore, there is any 
truth at allin Madame de Crequy’s facts, Lully 
must have stolen both from England. 

For a Tory, Mr. Raikes is not very respectfal 
towards the memory of the Duke of Gloucester, 
whose death he records on the 3rd of December, 
adding, by way of comment :— 

He was not a man of talent, as may be inferred 
from his nick-name of Silly Billy, but he was a quiet 
inoffensive character, rather tenacious of the respect 
due to his rank, and strongly attached to the ultra- 
Tory party. 

It is very well known that Marshal Soult was 
a man of a particularly mean and avaricious dis- 
position. 
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There has been a curious discussion at the Tuileries. 
Marshal Soult complained to the King of his poverty, 
which is hardly conceivable, as he is known to be 
very rich; but Louis-Philippe, wishing to keep well 
with him, offered him 500,000 franes for the choice 
of three pictures at his famous gallery. The selec- 
tion was confided to M. Montalembert, who, having 
made his choice for the King, was surprised to find 


that others were substituted in their place, and sent | 


to the palace. This produced a remonstrance and a 
long correspondence, in which the Marshal’s conduct 
appeared to so little advantage, that in a pique he 
broke off the negotiation, and was obliged to refund 
the first instalment of 150,000 francs which he had 
already received. 

This was not the only oceasion upon which 


| subjects for the conteur as Talleyrand, Brummell, | 
' and Louis X VIIL., he has something new to tell, | 


the Marshal’s picture-dealing propensities ap- | 


peared to his disadvantage. Charles X. had bid 
three millions of francs for the entire collection, 
and the bargain was all but concluded, when 
the Marshal’s wife sent in a claim for 100,000 
franes for “‘pin-money.” This so disgusted the 
King that he declined all further negotiation. 


| scarcely seems to ruffle our equanimity. 
Raikes is neither a Pepys nor a Boswell; but he | 


digresses into dissertations upon men and politics, 
not very profound or trustworthy in their cha- 
racter, and occasionally somewhat prosy. So 


long as he confines himself to narrative, he is a | 


pleasant and an amusing companion; and, even 
where the stories are a little stale, we cheerfully 


overlook the fact in consideration of the numerous | 


piquant and novel anecdotes with which his pages 
are so thickly sown. Even about such hackneyed 


and his style of relation is so chatty and 
agreeable, that an “old Joe” from’ his 
Mr. 


is a little of both, with the character of a modern 
English gentleman of the old school (if we may 
be allowed the dull) superadded. The volumes 


| before us comprise about a third of the entire 


The prosecution of rebels and rioters was then | 


the order of the day in France :— 


A sergeant in one of the regiments forming the 
garrison at Lyons during the tumults, gave evidence 
last week that he was ordered to convey a fourgon, 
with cartridges and gunpowder, to a distant quarter | 
of the town; he was stopped on the road by a large | 
party of the mob, who insisted upon knowing what 
was contained in his fourgon; he knew that the 
rioters were in the greatest want of ammunition, and 
that this supply would materially assist their cause ; 
he therefore replied that it was filled with money from 
the military chest. These wretched artisans, with 
perhaps not a sous in their pockets, immediately let 
him pass unmolested—disdaining, as they said, to 
tarnish the cause of liberty with the slightest imputa- 
tion of robbery. The trait is Roman. 

Occasionally the pages of the journal are en- 
livened with reminiscences of former days and 
former companions. Here is a pleasant anecdote 
of Mathews, the comedian :— 


The first time I ever saw Mathews was at my own 
house at dinner. . : Pope, the actor, in the | 
course of conversation, alluded to some old gentleman 
in the country, who was so madly attached to the 
society of Mathews, that whenever he came to town 
he went straight to his house, and, if he did not find 
him at home, would trace him and follow him where- 
ever he might happen to be. This did not excite 
much attention ; but about nine o’clock we all heard | 
a tremendous rap at the street door, and my servant 
came in to say that a gentleman was in the hall, who 
insisted on speaking with Mr. Mathews. The latter 
appeared very much disconcerted, made many apolo- 
gies for the intrusion, and said he would get rid of 
him instantly, as he doubtless must be the individual 
who so frequently annoyed him. As soon as he had 
retired, we heard a very noisy dialogue in the hall 
between Mathews and his friend, who insisted on 
coming in and joining the party, while the other as | 
urgently insisted on his retreat. At length the door | 
opened, and in walked a most extraordinary figure, 
who sat down in Mathews'’s place, filled himself with | 
a tumbler of claret, which he pronounced to be exe- 
crable, and began in the most impudent manner to 
claim acquaintance with all the party, and say the 
most ridiculous things to every one. We were all for | 
the moment thrown off our guard; but we soon de- 
tected our versatile companion, who had really not 
taken three minutes to tie up his nose with a string, 
put on a wig, and otherwise so metamorphose himself, 
that it was almost impossible to recognise him. 

On the 28th of July 1835 the Fieschi infernal 
machine exploded, and many pages of Mr. Raikes’s 
journal are filled with the details of the case, and 
the subsequent trials and executions. 

Apropos of a French mother, who wished to 
find a rich English husband for her daughter, 
Mr. Raikes gives a capital anecdote. 

One evening at Almack’s, A. — was engaged to 
dance with the young lady, and, not feeling much 
interested in his partner, the conversation began to flag, 
when seeking for a subject he looked round the room 
and, seeing Lord Jersey enter at the opposite end, 
remarked to her, “‘ What a handsome man Jersey is.” 
Mdlle. de ——, true to her instructions, immediately 
replied, with a tender look, ‘‘ He shall not be so pretty 
than you.” 

Here is a startling fact from England, to ruffle 
the respectable composure of Mr. Raikes. 

29th Mareh, 1856.—As an instance of the levelling 
system now established in England, Mr. John Gully, 
originally a prize-fighter, then a regular frequenter at 
Newmarket—in which capacity he. realised a large 
fortune, and from thence became M.P. for Pontefract— 
—was last Wednesday presented by Lord Morpeth at 
the levée, and was actually at the Queen’s drawing- 
room on the following day. 

Enough has been quoted to show the gossiping 
nature of this journal, and the interesting matter | 
contained in’ it. Occasionally Mr. Raikes | 








work, and we look fur the remainder with great 
interest. 


The Life of Jeanne dAlbret, Queen of Navarre, 
from numerous unpublished sources. By Mantua 
Wacker Freer. In2 vols. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 

Tuey who remember Miss Freer’s “ Life of Mar- 

guerite d’Angouléme” will welcome its appro- 

priate sequel in these memoirs of her daughter 
and successor, Jeanne d’Albret. The two queens 


are intimately associated by other than ties of 


There is an historical connection 
between them. The cause of the Reformation, 
which Marguerite adopted, Jeanne sustained, 
but under greater difficulties and with more peril 
and pain. 
prosperous than that of the daughter, whose 
career was tracked by misfortune. But adver- 
sity brings out her virtues into stronger relief; 


relationship. 


and perhaps, if she had been more happy, she 


would have been less admirable. 

Jeanne died young in years, but old in trouble. 
She was but forty-four when death smote her; 
yet she had tasted of more bitters in her cup of 
life than other queens whose misfortunes have 
been made more often the themes of tale or his- 
tory. It is remarkable also that they were due 
to no faults of her own; they resulted from 
inevitable circumstances. She was early married 
to Antoine de Bourbon, a handsome profligate, 


| utterly wanting in principles, religious or moral, 


who first distinguished himself by his extra- 
vagant Protestant zeal, and afterwards by his 
equally violent affection for Catholicism. Never- 
theless, ill-deserving as he was of any virtuous 
woman’s love, he captivated the affections of 
Jeanne ; and it was with difficulty and slowly 


she discovered what a mingled fool and knave he | 


was on whom her regards were bestowed. 

But her children consoled her. She had cause 
to be proud of them. Henry of Navarre, one of 
the ablest and noblest-hearted sovereigns that 
ever sat upon the throne of France, was ber son. 
Her daughter Catherine followed the example 
she had set, and preserved intact the fame that 
had been transmitted to her. 

It was as.the head of the great Protestant party 


| in France that Jeanne was renowned in her time. 


3ut thence came also all her afflictions. The 
fearful strife of sects was concentrated upon her 
as the representative of her party. Hatreds and 
jealousies surrounded her, and encouraged the 
attacks of those who only assumed the pretence 
of religiou to mask purposes of plunder. But by 
her firmness and impartiality she commanded 
obedience within her own little territory; oppos- 
ing factions were restrained from outward vio- 
lence; she maintained the independence of her 
kingdom by an army well disciplined and valorons, 
and she spared no exertions to promote the inter- 
nal prosperity of her people by giving them 
security for their property, and calling out the 
spirit of enterprise. 

Personally Jeanne was a woman more to be 
respected, perhaps, than loved. She had great 
queenly qualities, but these are not features in 
the female character which win affection. She 


was in this respect not unlike her contemporary | 


and friend, Elizabeth of England, whom she 
rivalled also in learning. But she had more 
heart, more honesty, and less of the unpleasing 
weaknesses of woman, than the English Queen. 
Miss Freer has introduced us to a page in his- 
tory of which little was known, and she has 


brought together a great amount of curious in- | 


formation, that makes up a picture of the times 
more minute and detailed than any hitherto pos- 
sessed by English literature. We can heartily 





lips | 


The mother’s life was indeed more | 


recommend this memoir to the Book Club, as a 
book quite as pleasant to read as a novel, and a 
great deal more profitable. 

The following passages, which have an interest 
}in themselves apart from their context, will 
exhibit the author’s style :— 


JEANNE AND HER HUSBAND. 
Though the Duke de Venddéme was attached to his 
young wife, and proud of the esteem in which she 
| was held by others, Jeanne’s earnestness of purpose, 
and the diligence with which she fulfilled all her 
duties, seemed to rebuke his own frivolous pursuits, 
which seldom had higher aim than the enjoyment of 
| the moment. No two characters could present a 
greater contrast than those of Duke Antoine and his 
| consort: the Duchess, noble-minded, unselfish, and 
| acting always from principle, however great the pain 
of self-denial; Antoine, gay, luxurious, ever ready to 
make compromise with conscience, unstable, and 
passionate. While the Duke feasted royally with his 
boon companions, Jeanne, who inherited the literary 
tastes of her mother, laying aside the externals of her 
rank, devoted herself to the stady of philosophy, 
theology, and history. The religious questions of the 
day—topics so hotly debated, and assailed with 
scepticism so impious—occupied much of her leisure. 
Jeanne weighed 1 discussed these opinions with 
fearless independence ; her mind partook of the severe 
tone which distinguished that of her grandmother 
Louise de Savoye; and at this period of her history, 
like that celebrated princess, it is to be feared the 
Duchesse de Vendome viewed the divisions agitating 
the church more as curivus speculations for the 
student and the politician, than as subjects of vital 
| import, in the elucidation of which the well-being of 
all was involved. The Duke’s dissipated habits, and 
the familiarity to which he condescended, were very 
displeasing to his consort, and had the effeet of in- 
creasing the dignified reserve of her manner. Yet 
Jeanne was tenderly attached to her husband; and 
had he possessed wisdom enough to be guided by her 
penetration, his career might have been as prosperous 
as it proved the reverse. 


an 





Here is an instance of Jeanne’s courage, shown 
upon the oceasion of an attempt by the Church 
to carry its persecutions into her Protestant 
kingdom :— 

The revival of the chambres ardentes, or inquisitorial 
chambers, established during the regency of Louise de 
Savoye, to take cognisance of heresy, had created 
tumults in many parts of France. The Cardinal de 
Lorraine was installed in the office of chief commis- 
sioner, with the power of nominating other prelates to 
perform the same functions in various districts of the 
kingdom. The Cardinal d’Armagnac accepted the 
office of inquisitor general over the duchy of Albret, 
and the principality of Béarn and its dependencies. 
This appointment, and the pending executions, created 
the greatest consternation throughout Béarn. The 
Cardinal traversed Guyenne, and visited the towns of 
Poitiers, Toulouse, and Narbonne, leaving behind him 
sanguinary indications of his fearful powers. At 
length he approached Pau, where Jeanne d’Albret 
held her court; all remained in suspense, watching 
the reception which the daughter of Marguerite d’An- 
gouléme would accord to a prelate bound on so 
| terrible a mission At Oléron, while D’Armagnac 
was passing through the streets, arrayed in the in- 
signia of his rank, the cortége halted, that the 
Cardinal might bestow the customary benediction on 
the people thronging to gaze at the pageant. Instead 
of kneeling to receive the priestly benison, the crowd 
profanely greeted the Cardinal with shouts of derisive” 
laughter, and bade him passon. At Pau, the Queen 
had taken measures to prevent tumult; she received 
the Cardinal with the honour due to his dignity; but 
by her command, all public disputations on religious 
| matters were forbidden by the Bishops of Oleron and 
Lesear. ‘Thus she deprived D’Armagnac of one of his 
principal weapons. Her next act was dexterously 
ordained. She granted permission to the Cardinal to 
make inquisition, and to report any suspected case of 
heresy to the privy council, reserving to herself, as 
| sovereign princess, the power of arrest and punish- 

ment. The Cardinal, thinking to awe the Queen by 
the fearless display of the power he held from the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, caused the minister Barran to 
| be arrested and thrown into prison. Jeanne imme- 
diately issued a warrant, under her great seal, which 
designated the Cardinal’s act as unauthorised and 
illegal, and commanded the instant release of Barran. 
Subsequently, she addressed a spirited remonstrance 
to the Cardinal, informing him that such arbitrary 
| measures could not be tolerated within the limits of 
the prineipality, and admonishing him to respect the 
ancient ecclesiastical codes of Béarn. 

These were the last days of her husband, 
Antoine d’Albret:— 

For some days the King of Navarre continued 
much in the same condition; but instead of the 
repose prescribed by his physician, his apartment was 
the resort of the gayest and most profligate of the 
courtiers in the train of the Queen. Reposing on a 


low couch, placed near the stove which warmed his 
chamber, with Mademoiselle de Rouet by his side, 
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Antoine de Bourbon passed a great portion of the day | said, “ Raphaél, you perceive that God commands 


in watching young girls and boys dance to the sound | 
of timbrels, or engage in other sports. The effect of | 
the noise, and the excitement of such a scene upon | 
the shattered nerves of the King, may be imagined. 
When Antoine learned the surrender of Rouen, he | 
insisted upon making his triumphal entry into the 
town through the breach in the wall. Accordingly, | 
reclining in his litter, surrounded by a division of the | 
victorious army, the unfortunate Antoine performed 
his deplorable progress. He was carried in his litter 
across the battered ramparts, as far as the Hotel de | 
Ville, and then back again to his chamber, where he 
was consigned to his bed in a fainting fit. 

élis wound, after this absurd exploit, began, as 
might be expected, to inflame rapidly, and a burning 
fever and delirium consumed his strength. Still, | 
Mademoiselle de Rouet never quitted the King; and 
the same scenes of ribald licence continued to distract 
his dying hours. At length, at the solicitation of his 
iirst physician, the Sieur de Meziéres, a Huguenot, 
whose skill had induced the King of Navarre to re- 
tain his services, the Bishop of Mende informed the 
King that his days were nnmbered. Antoine received | 
the intelligence with resignation ; he commanded his | 

hamber to be cleared of the noisy throng of courtiers, | 
uid no one to remain but Mademoiselle de Rouet and 
Jiis personal attendants. 

{he same day the King made his will. In that | 
document he bequeathed his stud of horses to the 
Duke de Guise; leaving various small legacies to his | 
servants, and the remainder of his vast wealth to his | 
son Henry. He also wrote a letter to the Queen of | 
Navarre, in which he bade her farewell, and solemnly | 
cemmended their son to her care. He admonished 
the Queen not to visit the Court of France, but to 
watch for the safety of Béarn. Antoine then received 
i visit from the officious Chantonnay, who, like a 
spirit of discord, seems to have haunted every scene | 
of carnage and tumult. “The Spanish ambassador,” 
says De Beze, ‘coming to visit the King, the latter | 
greatly heated himself in discourse. After the de- | 
parture of the said ambassador, the King exclaimed 
that he was beginning to understand the wiles by 
which he had been deceived, and that if he could only 
get cured of his wound he would take heed for the 

ture: nevertheless, he desired that his wife might 

> admonished to look well after the affairs of her 

wncipality.’” Unfortunately, this first Bourbon 
xing always perceived his errors when too late to 
retrieve them. Religious matters then harassed the 
weary and halting spirit of the unhappy prince. He 
professed the Romish faith, while his heart inclined | 
towards the ritual he had so faithlessly abandoned. | 
aero, one of his physicians, nevertheless prevailed | 

1pon the King, during the afternoon, to make his | 
confession to an ecclesiastic who filled the office of | 
judge in the archiepiscopal court of Rouen. 

Late on the same evening Queen Catherine entered 
the King’s apartment to take leave before the de- 
parture of the court for Vincennes. She found | 
Antoine plunged in mournful despondency, while the 
sorrowful faces of those around showed how grievous 
had been his plaints of mental and bodily anguish. | 
‘* Mon frére,” said the Queen, “ you should command 
some one to read to vou.” ‘ Madame,” replied the 
unhappy prince, doubtfully, “all around me here are 
iluguenots.” “They are, nevertheless, your servants, 
monseigneur, and will do as you direct,” responded 
Catherine. When the Queen had taken her departure, 
Antoine called De Meziéres and bid him read from | 
the book of Job, to which he listened with clasped 
hands. De Meziéres then pronounced a long admoni- 
tion to the royal penitent, and forcibly set before the 
eyes of King Antoine the evils of his past career, 
especially of the last few years of his life, bidding 
him put away hope of intercession and acceptance 
except in the merits of Jesus Christ. “Ah, Raphaél!” 
exclaimed the dying prince, reproachfully, ‘I perceive 
now, indeed, that the hand of death is upon me. 
Here for the last twenty years have you served me, 
and only to-day do you perceive and warn me against 
the deplorable errors of my life!” The King then 
made confession of his past sins, and vowed, if God 
restored him to health, that he would cause the 
Gospel to be preached throughout France, according 
to the Lutheran belief. 


Another day, the King said | 
to his attendants, ‘ You will report everywhere that | 
the King of Navarre is become a Huguenot, being | 
new better advised. Never mind, if so it is believed, 

is I am firmly resolved to live or die in accordance | 
with the confession of Luther.” Thus, for the fifth | 
time, did King Antoine change his belief. Finding 

himself gradually growing weaker, the King eagerly | 
requested to be removed from the infected atmosphere , 
of Rouen. With restless pertinacity, he insisted upon 
coing down the river as far‘as the village of St. Maur- 
les-Fossés, His sufferings from fever and the in- 
flammation of his wound were intense. He was | 
frequently seized with fits of shivering, which ter- 

minated, after a few hours, in an access of delirium. | 
The thought of his consort seems often to have 
weighed heavily on his mind, and he several times 
expressed disappointment that she had not set out to 
visit him in his extremity. De Meziéres was reading 





to his suffering master one evening the chapter in St. | Jan. 20, 1856, in Defence of the Sabbath, extracted 
Paul's Epistles where the Apostle exhorts wives to be | from the Liverpool Press (London: Longmans. Liver- 


obedient to their own husbands. Antoine made a | 
gesture for his physician to pause; he then hastily | 


| the Fathers of the Church of England. It 


| publications, in which the doctrine in question has 


| upon the principle that the death of one Being can 


| remarks here offered, and the scheme of revision pro- 
| posed, appear to us, upon the whole, to emanate from 


| not too much addicted jurare in verbu magistri. 


| counselling anything rash or merely experimental in 


| as the growing exigency of that subject requires. 


| rous publications. 


| N. M. P. (London: Longmans).—These two publi- 





women to pay obedience to their husbands?” “ It is 
true, sire,” replied De Meziéres, “ but Holy Scripture 
also says, Husbands, love your wives!” 





RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A sHorT time since it was announced, in another 
part of our paper, that a version of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew in Lowland Scotch—The Gospel of St. 
Matthew translated into Lowland Scotch, by H. 8. Rin- 
DELL (London)—had been executed at the expense of 
his Highness Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. Of this 
liber per-rarus—only eighteen copies having been 
printed—we are enabled to lay before our readers the 
following specimen :— 
CHAPTER IV. 

1. Than was Jesus led up o’ the speerit intill the wulder- 
niss til be tempet o’ the deevil. 

2. An’ whan he had fastet fortie days an’ fortie nichts, he 





was afterwards ane hungret. 

3. An’ whan the temper cam’ til him, he said, Gif thou be | 
the Son o’ God, comman’ that thae stanes be made bread. | 

4. But he answiret an’ said, It is writ, Man sallna live bie 
bred alane, but bie ilka word that proceedith out o’ the | 
mooth o' God. } 

5. Than the deevil takith him intill the haly citie, an’ sit- | 
tith him on ane pinnckil 0’ the temple, | 

6. An’ siith untill him, Gif thou be the Son o’ God, thraw | 
thysel doun: for it is writ. He sall gie his angels charge | 
anent thee, an’ in their hans sall they bear thee up, in kase 
at ony time thou daush thy fit agayne ane stane. 

7. Jesus said untill him, It is writ agane, Thou salltna temp 
the Lord thy God. 

8. Agane the deevil takith him up intill ane excessiv heich 
mountan, an’ shawith him a’ the kingdooms o’ the warld, an’ 
the glorie o’ them; 

9. An’ saith untill him, A’ thae things wull I gie thee, gif 
thou wult fa’ doun an’ wurship me. 

10. Than saith Jesus untill him, Get thee outower, Sattan; 
for it is writ, Thou salit worship the Lord thy God, an’ him 
alane sallt thou ser’. 

ll. Than the deevil leavith him; an’ behald, angils cam’ 
an’ ministeret until him. 

Christ’s Death, a Propitiatory Sacrifice. A Sermon 
preached before the University of a oh on the 
Second Sunday in Lent, Feb.17, 1856. By Cuarves 
Barina, M.A., &c. (Oxford and London: Parkers.) 
—In this serinon, preached before the University of 
Oxford, the great doctrine of the atonement is briefly, 
but at the same time clearly explained, on the | 
authority of Scripture and according to the mind of | 
is now | 
seasonably published, as an antidote to some recent | 





been powerfully impugned on the ground that it 
“represents the Divine Being as taking pleasure in 
suffering; and that any theological system based | 


make satisfaction for the transgression of another is | 
repugnant to the ‘inward consciousness of man.’ ” 
The necessity of a revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer is a question that continually forces itself 
upon the minds of earnest men. The latest publication | 
upon the subject is entitled A Revision of the Rubrics 
and Liturgy urged, with a view chiefly to the abridg- 
ment of the Morning Service. By the Rev. JAMES 
Hipyarp, B.D., Rector of Ingoldsby, Lincolnshire. 
(Grantham: Ridge. London: Groombridge).—The 


a sound judgment and a sufficiently reverent spirit— 


Fearful men will, of course, cry out at once against 
the wickedness and danger of laying a profane hand 
upon this ark of the Church of England; but to all 
such it may be answered, in the words cf the preface to 
the Book of Common Prayer itself, that “ upon 
weighty and important considerations, according to 
the various exigency of times and occasions, such 
changes and alterations should be made therein, as to 
those that are in place of authority should from time 
to time seem either necessary or expcdient.” Without 


a matter of such deep importance, we claim for Mr. 
Hildyard such an attentive perusal of his pamphlet 


The question recently mooted in the House of Com- | 
mons as to the opening of the British Museum and | 
National Gallery on Sundays has called forth nume- 
Of those which have yet reached 
us we may mention, A Holiday or a Holy Day, which ? 
A Lecture on the Lord's Day, suited to the present 
crisis, by the Rev. T. G. Horton (London: Judd 
and Glass); and Three Letters to a Friend on the 
Sunday Question, viewed chiefly in relation to its social 
and political aspects; with a parliamentary speech 
which will not be found in any of the “ debates,” by 


cations advocate the existing order of things, and 
for the most part repeat the ordinary arguments 
urged in favour of the present observance of the 
Sabbath.——Neither is there much originality in the 
following, which takes an opposite view of the ques- 
tion: A Few Answers to the Arguments put forward by 
the Speakers at the Great Meeting in St. George's Hall, 





pool: Holden).—Five different hands are engaged in 
these answers to the arguments urged in St. George’s 


Hall.——We conclude by noticing a new edition of 
The Life of Luther, Written by Himself; or, the Auto- 
biography of Luther, in Passages extracted from his 
Writings, including his experiences, struggles, doubts, 
temptations, and consolations. With additions and 
illustrations, collected and arranged by M. MicnEter. 
Portrait and vignette by DauzieL (London: Colling- 
ridge).—This work is sufficiently well known not to 
require us to expatiate upon its merits. The trans- 
lation before us is by G. H. Smith, F.G.S., and is 
published at the very low price of one shilling. 








MEDICINE. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PRACTICE OF 
PHYSIC. 

1. Letters toa Young Physician just entering upon 
Practice. By J. Jackson, M.D., LL.D., Pro 
fessor Emeritus of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic in the University of Cambridge, late 
Physician in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, &c. Third Edition. Boston: Phillips 
and Co. 1855. 

2. The Present State of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine. An Introductory j ese gc. By 
J. H. Bennett, M.D., F.1.S.E., Professor of 
the Institutes of Medicine in the University. 
“dinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 1855. 

3. Remarks on the present state of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine : being a Review of Professor 
Bennett's published Introductory Lecture. By 
Joun M‘Gitcurist, M.D. Edinburgh: Bell 
and Bradfute. 1856. 

Ir is a curious fact that, while the American 

professor confines himself to the enunciation of 

practical hints and suggestions for the guidance 
of his juniors, the Edinburgh lecturer—disre- 
garding, nay, smiling with incredulity at the 
vaunted importance of practice—endeavours to 
impress on the minds of his hearers the notion 
that medicine, in our days, having nearly attained 
the rank of an exact science, through to the pre- 
cision of its principles, it is to them that we ought 
to look as the only unerring guides to be trusted. 

But the writer mentioned third in our list steps 

in with more petulance than discretion to gain- 

say Dr. Bennett’s dicta ex cathedrad; and, in 
many more phrases than we care to quote, tells 

the Professor, ore rotundo, that his lecture “is a 

production remarkable for the narrowness of its 

views, the absurdity of its illustrations, and the 
ignorance it betrays of the first principles of 


TO- 


| ratiocination.” 


We must enter our protest against this mode 
of combating the doctrines even of the meanest 
writers on medicine. Professor Bennett is not of 
this class, but a man of superior attainments, or 
he would not have been selected to fill the chair 
he occupies in the Northern University, from 
which it is his duty, as he himself declares, to 
teach “what is known of the functions of the 
animal economy, in its embryological, its histo- 
logical or structural, its physiological or healthy, 
and its pathological or diseased condition.” 

It seems to be one of Professor Bennett’s aims 
to show that medicine, as an art, is far yet from 
having reached that perfection of which it is sus- 
ceptible, because the science of medicine, on which 
it ought entirely to depend, is not yet perfect. 
We still lack the law or “primitive fact” appli- 
cable to all vital phenomena, which would render 
the science of medicine what astronomy is through 
the primitive fact of gravitation, or what chemistry 
is, thanks to Lavoisier’s “primitive fact” of 
affinity. 

Unquestionably, as a science, medicine cannot 
boast of having taken many steps forward in this 
country within the last half-century: we are 
behind both the Germans and the French in that 
respect. Asan art, however, we practise it in 
advance of all other nations—that is, we can 
better estimate the power of various remedies, 
and their applicability to specific symptoms—an 
acquaintance with which constitutes the whole 
gist of a modern English physician’s study and 
meditation. A glaring illustration of the truth of 
this fact is to be found in the history of cholera. 
We have been thrice visited by that epidemic. 
The whole profession throughout the kingdom 
has had ample opportunities of studying it in 
all its phases. Has anything else resulted from 
these extensive considerations beyond the sug- 
gestion of an endless variety of remedies for one 
or other of its various symptoms ?—yet none for 
the disease! And why ? Because we want the 
law or primitive fact, as Professor Bennett calls 
it, to teach us the real nature of the disease. 

True, some physicians place the “ primitive 
fact” “in the physical condition of the solids, 
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and others in the physical condition of the fluids. 
Hence the terms solidism and fluidism, or humo- 
ralism ; while a third party have sought it in the 
functional conditions of the body, viz., an alte- 
ration in the living force. Hence the term 
vitalism.” 

But we fall into errors of the gravest kind if 
we limit ourselves to any one of these views ex- 
clusively, as none suffices alone to explain all 
the vital phenomena. We must, therefore, take 
all the three together into consideration if we 
wish to escape fallacy. 

Nevertheless, even with the help of all these 
generalisations, we fail to establish the claim of 
medicine to the rank of science. ‘ Professor 


Bennett relies much on the progress physiology | 


is making, on the discovery of the stethoscope, on 
the more general use of the microscope, and on 
the general improvement of medical education in 
every branch of knowledge, for the ultimate at- 
tainment of exactness in medicine. In the mean 
time, sounder theories are being framed, which 
must end in the formation of a true science, when 
blind experience will no longer be the only guide 
in our practice. 

Dr. Bennett's opponent, John M‘Gilchrist, M.D., 
demurs fiercely to all this, as well as to the many 
important and striking illustrations brought 
forward in support; and he thus denounces the 
Edinburgh Professor’s view :— 

Science, you say, is revolutionising medicine ; 
theory, you affirm, is confounding blind experience. 
Give us, we pray you, serious proof of it. Give us 
some more evident, some less microscopical fruits of 
your glorious theory and your omnipotent science. 
Teach us how to vindicate their majesty, insulted by 
an incredulous, a quack-ridden, a pestilence-smitten 
public. Tell us how we are to answer the professional 
sceptic who points exultingly to Vienna homeopathic 
statistics, to French expectant treatment reports, in 
proof of the alleged fact that, when it comes to the 
point, when such diseases as typhus fever and 
Asiatic cholera become the test of power in practice, 
results confound us all, In a word, can your theory, 
or ee ree microscope that reveals so much about 
scab and itch, do anything more for us—can it teach 
us to save life? This, we take it, is the prime ques- 
tion for us. Science, genuine science, is in no danger 
of being mocked. She will ultimately vindicate 
herself; but death will not wait. We ask you 
again, are you willing, are you anxious, to be judged 
by your fruits? And, if so, where are they? Alas! 
in this lecture of Dr. Bennett, the professed object of 
which is to set forth the triumphs, the practical 
triumphs over disease, of theoretical medicine, we can 
find only such fruit as crumbles to dust when we touch 
it; as the weary traveller, already sick in mirage, 
standing on the blasted shores of the Dead Sea, is 
mocked by the painted apples of Sodom. 


A glance at the production of these two grave 
and mature British practitioners does not bespeaka 
favourable estimate and opinion of the art they 
practise in our country. Let us see whether the 
Transatlantic Professor exhibits a more har- 
monious and successful representation of the state 
of physic in the United States. 

Dr. Jackson’s work is purely practical. It 
contains no generalities; embraces no theories— 
and has no pretence to be a scientific work. Its 
pages are full of the results of a long and suc- 
cessful professional life—imparted under the 
garb of letters in a clear and simple style, to 
serve as a guide to a young physician, just 
entering upon practice. In one instance only 
has the author gone into theoretical questions, 
and the diseussion of first principles; and that 
is when treating of nervous disease. In every 
other respect the publication may be considered 
as the representation of American practice of 
physic at the present day, by a physician who 
boasts of having lived in habits of intimacy, for 
more than half a century, with another eminent 
practitioner and co-professor in the University of 
Cambridge, Dr. Warren, to whom his volume is 
dedicated. Under the auspices of two such 
names, we may assume the book to picture 
fairly the actual state of practical medicine in 
Massachusetts. 

There is not, perhaps, a point of practice in 
which medical men of various nations differ most, 
than in what is called “ conduct in the sick room.” 
Precisely with this subject Dr. Jackson begins 
his series of admonitions to his young proselyte; 
and we think very judiciously so. We hold the 
conduct of the “great comforter,” who approaches 
the couch of pain and suffering in order to 
administer relief and consolation, to be intimately 
interwoven with the medical treatment about to 
be adopted. There is more of importance in the 
appearance, the countenance, the gait, the tone of 
Voice, and the maniére of the visiting physician 

















. . . . ! 
entering and acting in a sick room, than the | 
| 


majority of the members of the profession know, 
or seem to care to know, or think it necessary | 
to study. Yet half their success against disease, 
if not in life, depends on those peculiarities. Two | 
of the most striking illustrations of this truth 
flash instantly across our mind at its bare men- 
tion. Not very many years since, two now 
departed Royal Physicians might have been seen 
in the sick chamber of the most aristocratic 
families in London, sometimes singly, sometimes 
together. Both learned—the one deeply, the 
other superficially. Authors both—the one 
of profoundly thought volumes; the other of a 
few terse Latin orations. Both leaders in their 
circles of practice—the one received in fear and 
trembling; the other longed for, and welcomed 
with joy. At their departure from the sick 
room you might find on the table a well-combined 
prescription of remedies from the pen of the one; 
and from that of the other a simpler indication 
of the most insignificant drug redolent of orange 
flowers. But the more scientific recipe 
was accompanied by an indistinct, hesitating, 
and almost always alarming prognosis ; 
whilst the most deliberate, cheering, and 
consoling promises of improvement were always 
coupled with the simpler remedy. Their 
career endured for many years. Often have we 
been witnesses of their individual or conjoint 
actions and behaviour, in the sick or the 
consulting room, and foresaw what would be 


their termination. The learned outlived his 
practice by many years, sinking into his 
grave an honoured, but a deeply mortified 


and disappointed physician. The practice of 
his less learned brother stuck to him to the 
latest hour of his existence! Whence this 
difference of destiny, the reverse of poetica 
justice? From the conduct of the individuals in 
the sick-room. The one stalked in, erect, un- 
bending, stern-looking, without a word of con- 
solation escaping from his lips. The other, 
flexible in all his movements, smiling like a 
radiant morning, and dressed with punctilious 
neatness, would enter the sick chamber, thrice 
bowing to the ground and dropping honey as he 
went—exclaiming in the most suave tone of 
voice while yet distant from the bed of sorrow, 
“Come, come, I see we are better—a great deal 
better, this morning,” then took his seat and 
pressed between his soft palms the fevered hand 
of the sufferer ! 

Dr. Jackson does not exactly recommend the 
last mode of conduct to his young physician in 
the sick-room, nor that of his more stern atten- 
dant, but a medium quid, highly commendable, 
albeit it betrays some discrepancies from the 
ordinary mode of proceeding in this country. 


There are some practical hints and sug- 
gestions respecting nervous  headach, _ epi- 
lepsy, and “convulsion-fits” of young 
children, in the two next letters. The 


subject of apoplexy and palsy, and of chorea, 
neuralgia, and what he emphatically calls “ pain,” 
is treated in the two following letters. Another 
letter is devoted to the consideration of som- 
nambulism and animal magnetism, and the 
series concludes with some practical views and 
recommendations on phthisis and dyspepsy. 

This latter subject, especially, is treated ex- 
tensively and with great care; and the conclusion 
we have come to after a perusal of it is, that 
Dr. Jackson has been, through a long professional 
career, a judicious, safe, prudent, and sufficiently 
energetic practitioner, reflecting credit on 
American practice of physic. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Mexico and its Religion ; with incidents of Travel 
in that Country, during parts of the years 1851- 
52-53-54. By Ropert A. Witson. London: 
Sampson Low. 1856. 

Out of very heterogeneous elements Mr. Wilson 

has contrived to produce an instructive and 

amusing book; and although we can scarcely 
recommend it to the reader as a text-book, if he 
already knows nothing at all about Mexico and 
the Mexicans, we can éafely assert that it would 
be impossible to give it a perusal without picking 
up a great deal of curious and useful information 
that may be depended upon. After reading it, 
he will probably retain a confused jumble about | 
priests, miners, nuns, and pobladas; but an ana- 
lytical mind will soon disentangle from this 
“ravelled sleave” a certain number of facts | 


useful in forming definite notions respecting the 
present condition of Mexico. 

The most notable feature about this book is, 
that it goes far to explode the absurd fictions 
related by Cortez and his followers. There can 
be no doubt that these fillibusters of old Spain 
played a very audacious and clever game with 
the credulity of the time in which they lived; 
and the cream of the joke is that all succeeding 
historians have fallen into the trap, Prescott 
not excluded. The plain and unvarnished truth 
is that the Conquest of Mexico was the easy 
victory of disciplined soldiers over a few 
scattered bodies of miserable and unarmed 
savages. ‘To shed over this rather question- 


able achievement a halo of glory, Cortez 
and his faithful follower and historian Bernal 
Diaz invented a_ splendid fiction about 


the high civilisation of the Mexicans, their 
boundless wealth, and their innumerable armies. 
It is highly probable that both Queen Isabella 
and the Pope understood the real state of the 
case, for it was not until after the discovery of 
the mineral treasures of Mexico that any benefit 
was reaped from this brilliant conquest; but it 
suited them both to get up a little popular ex- 
citement about the matter, and Cortez had the 
art to win the special favour of the Pope by 
sending over accounts of the idolatry of the natives 
and speaking of his fillibustering expedition as if 
it were a holy war. At a distance of three 
centuries and a half it is not easy to sift the very 
contradictary documentary evidence bearing 
upon these affairs; but Mr. Wilson finds upon the 
face of the country itself, written in the plain and 
undeniable handwriting of Nature herself, a re- 
futation of those shameless fictions. 

I have presumed to follow the great Las Casas, who 
called all the historians of the Conquest of Mexico 
liars; and though his laboured refutation of their 
fictions has disappeared, yet, fortunately, the natural 
evidences of their untruth still remain. Having before 
me the surveys and the levels of our own engineers, I 
have presumed to doubt that water ever ran up hill, 
that navigable canals were ever fed by ‘“‘ back water,” 
that pyramids (¢eocal/i) could rest on a foundation of 
soft earth, that a canal twelve feet broad by twelve 
feet deep, mostly below the water level, was ever dug 
by Indians with their rude implements, that gardens 
ever floated in mud, or that brigantines ever sailed ir 
a salt marsh, or even that 100,000 men ever entered 
the mud-built city of Mexico by a narrow causeway 
in the morning, and after fighting all day returned by 
the same path at night to their camp, or that so large 
a besieging army as 150,000 men could be supported 
in a salt-marsh valley, surrounded by high mountains. 

The result of the policy pursued by its con- 
queror was, that Mexico became a priest-ridden 
country, and has remained so ever since. The 
statistics of the present state of the Roman 
Catholic Church surprise even those who are best 
acquainted with its acquisitive capacities in 
Europe ; indeed, the whole country is filled with 
friars and monasteries, nuns, convents, and luxu- 
rious ecclesiastics. When Thomas Page, a Do- 
minican monk, visited Mexico more than two 
hundred years ago, he found the Mexican clergy 
turning the land into a second Capua; and, judg- 
ing from the tone of the following description of 
a Prior’s cell, the luxzry which he found there 
even scandalised the friar. 

“The cell of the Prior was richly tapestried and 
adorned with feathers of birds of Michoacan; the 
walls were hung with various pictures of merit; rich 
rugs of silk covered the tables; porcelain of China 
filled the cupboards and sideboards; and there were 
vases and bowls containing preserved fruits and most 
delicate sweetmeats. Our enthusiastic companions did 
not fail to be scandalised at such an exhibition, which 
they looked upon as a manifestation of worldly 
vanity, so foreign to the poverty of a begging friar. 
But those among us that had sailed from Spain with 
the intent of living at their ease, and of enjoying the 








pleasures which riches would produce, exulted at the 
sight of such great opulence. and they desired to es- 
tablish themselves in a country where they could so 


quickly win fortunes so secure and abundant. The 
holy Prior talked to us only of his ancestry, of his 
good parts, of the influence which he had with the 
Father Provincial, of the love which the principal 
ladies and the wives of the richest merchants mani- 
fested to him, of his beautiful voice, of his consum- 
mate skill in music. In fact, that we might not doubt 
him in this last particular, he took the guitar and 
sung a sonnet which he had composed to a certain 
Amaryllis. This was a new scandal to our newly 
arrived religious, which afflicted some of them to see 
such libertinage in a prelate, who ought, on the contrary, 
to have setan exampleof penance and self-mortification 
and should shine like a mirror in his conduct and 


| words. When we had satiated our ears with thedelicacy 


of music, our eyes with the beauty of such rich stufis 
of cotton, of silk, and of feathers, then our reverend 
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Prior directed us 
digious quantity of every species of dainties to allure 
the taste or satisfy the appetite. Truly we seemed in 


nother world, by being transported from Europe to | 


America. Our senses had been changed from what 
they had been the night and day before, while listen- 


ing to the hoarse sounds of the mariners, when the | 


abyss of the sea was at our feet, and when we drank 
fetid water, and inhaled the stench of pitch. 
Prior's cell of the convent of Vera Cruz, we listened 
to a melodious voice accompanied with an harmonious 
instrument, we saw treasures and riches, we ate ex- 
juisite confectionaries, we breathed amber and musk, 
with which he had perfumed his sirups and conserves. 
O, that delicious Prior!” 

Since that time the wealth of the Church has 
been ever on the increase, and at the present day 
it is computed that the income of the Church is 
equal to half the national income of the country. 
There is one 
and the total number of ecclesiastics is 3228. 
There are 146 convents of monks and 59 convents 
of nuns in Mexico, and these contain nearly three 
thousand recluses. The income of the Arch- 
bishop of Mexico is about 25,000/. per annum, 
and those of the bishops range between 20,000/. 
and 1500/. The savings of the Church are 
enormous, and it will therefore be readily under- 
stood that the money-power which it wields over 
a bankrupt government must be tremendous. 
Private individuals also apply to the Church when 
they wish to effect a mortgage, and the whole 
community is, therefore, subjected both to the 
spiritual and temporal screw by this process. 


In the | 
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to take from his dispensaries a pro- by a broad strap across their forheads. As we passed 


among these well-behaved gangs of men, I was a 


little startled by the foreman remarking that one of 


those carriers had been convicted of killing ten men, 
and was under sentence of hard labour for life. Far 
from there being anything forbidding in the appear- 
ance of these murderers, now that they were beyond 
the reach of intoxicating drink, they bore the 
ordinary subdued expression of the Meztizo. Ac- 
cording to custom, they lashed me to a stanchion as 
an intruder; but, upon the foreman informing 


| them that I would pay the usual forfeit of cigaritos 


| powers of endurance could sustain no more. 


| journey. 


archbishop and eleven bishops, | 


| landed in the prison-house, from whence we walked to | 


In | 


1852 the Pope sent over a Nuncio to inquire into | 


the resources of the Mexican Church, and to 


‘laim some share of the plunder for the use of the | 


Holy See. The result was curious. The Arch- 
bishop refused to give any accounts, and the 
matter is still in dispute between the heads of the 
Church. Mr. Wilson gives some very interesting 
and curious information respecting the mining 
mania which is one of the distinctive features of 
Mexican life. Mining is, in fact, the form of 
gambling most in vogue in this country. It 
seems all hazard, and a miner, to-day a beggar, 
may prove the owner of a bonanza worth thou- 
sands. The abandoned mine often turns out to 
be the treasury of an untold fortune to the man 
who was laughed at for its restoration, while the 
most promising adventure proves a total failure. 

Laborde, the Frenchman who projected and esta- 
blished the magnificent garden at Cuarnavaca, and 
also built, from his private fortune, the great Cathe- 
dral of Toluca, made and spent two princely fortunes 
in successful mining, and at last ended his checkered 
career in poverty. The Countess Ruhl, the mother of 
young Galvez, and her brother the Count Ruhl, are 
also fortunate miners. The latter is now interested in 
the Real del Monte. But the rich man of the Republie 
is the Marquis de Jaral, in the small but rich mining 
department of Guanajuato. This man’s wealth sur- 
passes that of all the three patriarchs put together. A 
few years ago, the whole amount of his live stock 
was set down by his administrador (overseer) at 
three million head. 


on arriving at the station-house, they good-naturedly 
relieved me. Then we journeyed on and on, until my 
We sat 
down to rest, and to gather strength for a still longer 
At length we set out again, sometimes 
climbing up, sometimes climbing down ; now stopping 
to examine different specimen of ores that reflected 
back the glare of our lights with dazzling brilliancy, 
and to look at the endless varieties in the appearance 


of the rock that filled the spaces in the porphyry | 
Then we walked for a long way on the to» | 


matrix. 
of the aqueduct of the adit, until we at last reached 
a vacant shaft, through which we were drawn up and 


the station-house, where we were dressed in our own 
clothes again. 








THE ARTS. 


The Art of Flower-painting. By Mrs. WiLu1am 
Dorrietp. Winsor and Newton. 

A vusEeFuL shilling manual intended for amateur 

water-colourists. The advice given to beginners 

to commence with the most rigorous imitation of 


| reality is sound, and it were well if it were more 





often adhered to. “We should be able to put 
everything we see in nature into a picture before 
we venture to leave anything out.” Turner, we 
have been told, would make a hundred studies of 
a single leaf—a practice by which, perhaps, he 
thought himself justified in leaving out such 
details entirely in his landscapes. It shows, how- 
ever, the importance which he attached to close 
imitation as the basis of the artist’s work. Mrs. 
Duffield tells us that, to attain tolerable pro- 
ficiency in depicting simple natural objects, but 
three qualifications are requisite,—a correct eye, 
a steady hand, and a moderate portion of com- 
mon sense; the last quality being the most use- 
ful, as the former two may be not only improved, 
but acquired by practice, Mrs. D. thinks, whereas 
the third she leaves us to infer is the gift of 
heaven alone. The authoress gives directions for 
the imitation of the various hues which give 
lustre to our pastures and hothouses, and assures 
us that all floral shades may be rivalled by the 
colours which the art of the chemist produces, 
excepting one. This nameless colour, something 


| between a purple and a scarlet, and which be- 


longs to the brilliant tribes of petunias and 
cinerarias, chemistry has hitherto been unable to 


| match, and Mrs. Duffield advises the aspiring 


With a description of the interior of the Real | 
del Monte Silver Mine we take leave of Mr. | 


Wilson. 


A trap-door being lifted, we began to descend by | 


small ladders that reached from floor to floor in the 
shaft, or, rather, in the half of the shaft. The whole 
shaft was, perhaps fifteen or twenty feet square, with 
sides formed of solid masonry, where the rock hap- 
pened to be soft, while in other parts it consisted of 
natural porphyry rock cut smooth. Half of this 
shaft was divided off by a partition, which extended 
the whole distance from the top to the bottom of the 
mine. Through this the materials used in the work 
were let down, and the ore drawn up in large sacks, 
consisting each of the skin of an ox. The other half 
of the shaft contained the two pumping timbers, and 
numerous floorings at short distances; from one to 
another of these ran ladders, by which men were 
continually ascending and descending, at the risk of 
falling only a few feet at the utmost. The descent 
from platform to platform was an easy one, while the 
little walk upon the platform relieved the muscles ex- 
hausted by climbing down. With no great fatigue I 
got down a thousand feet, where our further progress 
was stopped by the water that filled the lower 
galleries. When our party had reached the 
limit of descent, we turned aside into a gallery, and 
made our way among gangs of workmen, silently 
pursuing their daily labour in galleries and chambers 
reeking with moisture, while the water trickled down 
on every side on its way to the common receptacle at 


the bottom. Here we saw English carpenters dressing and rapidity of execution compared with oil 


timbers for flooring by the light of tallow candles 
that burned in soft mud candlesticks adhering to the 
rocky walls of the chamber. Men were industriously 
digging upon the vein, others disposing ‘of the rab- 
bish, while convicts were trudging along under heavy 
burdens of ore, which they supported on their backs 


student not to attempt to imitate the inimitable. 
The work will be fourd useful by those who will 
faithfully follow out the precepts which it con- 
tains. 





The Art of Painting and Drawing in Coloured 
Crayons. By Henry Murray. Winsor and 
Newton. 

CRAYON-DRAWING, or pastel-painting, as it is 

sometimes called, has been of late comparatively 

neglected in this country. We have seen, how- 
ever, very excellent portraits by an English 
artist in this style produced some sixty or seventy 
years ago, and which show that the art is one not 
unworthy of being cultivated. The best speci- 
mens, however, have been produced by French 
and German artists. The use of coloured crayons 
was first adopted in Germany at the close of the 
17th century ; and John Alexander Thiéle (born 

1685, died 1752) is said to have carried the art 

to the highest perfection. It was practised in 

France by Boucher and Greuze. Latterly amongst 

ourselves, Bright has applied crayons to land- 

scape, and has struck out a new style altogether. 

Every one knows these very effective productions, 

which hitherto remain unrivalled in their kind. 

Mr. Murray gives a detailed account of Mr. 

Bright’s method of proceeding ; but the pupil 

who follows the directions given never so exactly 

must not expect to become a Bright. 
The advantage of crayon-painting is the ease 


painting. No time is required for drying, and 
the colour can easily be removed and superseded 
at will. Instantaneous atmospheric effects, as 
the evanescent hues of the evening sky, may be 
successfully caught and rubbed in by those who 


have acquired dexterity in the use of crayons. 
For sketching compositions and trying effects 
and arrangements of colour, crayons are also 
serviceable. ‘The drawback which attends their 
use is the ease with which the colours may be 
erased, and which renders some care necessary in 
their preservation. With proper care, however, 
and by proper methods of fixing, crayon drawings 
may be preserved as well as others. 








Mr. Epwarp L. Tarsuck has published his Prize 
Essay for the Institute Medal of the Royal Institute 


the Styles of Architecture; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition. It isa terse and instructive his- 
torical sketch, which the student might read with 
profit, and the amateur with pleasure. 

Mr. GeorGe CrvUIKSHANK has just published an 
engraving by Davy of his celebrated picture—now in 
the possession of Prince Albert—* The Disturber 
Detected.” The artist’s name alone suffices to 
| characterise his work, the moderate price ef which 
| renders it generally obtainable. It is a picture in 
which Mr. Cruikshank’s powers of humorous obser- 
yation and his artistic skill are strikingly manifested 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


New York. 1855. London: 
Horsell. 

We had ceased, we imagined, to be surprised at 
anything that America could produce. We had 
become stoically indifferent to her Woolly Horses, 
her Mermaids, her Sea Serpents, her Barnums, 
and her Fanny Ferns; but the last monstrous 
importation from Brooklyn, New York, has 
scattered our indifference to the winds. Here is 
a thin quarto volume without an author’s name 
on the title-page; but to atone for which we 
have a portrait engraved on steel of the notorious 
individual who is the poet presumptive. ‘This 
portrait expresses all the features of the hard 
democrat, and none of the flexile delicacy of the 
civilised poet. The damaged hat, the rough 
beard, the naked throat, the shirt exposed to the 
waist, are each and all presented to show that 
the man to whom those articles belong scorns the 
delicate arts of civilisation. The man is the true 
impersonation of his book —rough, uncouth, 
vulgar. It was by the merest accident that we 
discovered the name of this erratic and newest 
wonder; but at page 29 we find that he is— 

Walt Whitman, an American, one of the roughs, a Kosmos, 

Disorderly, fleshly, and sensual. 

The words “an American” are a surplusage, 
“one of the roughs” too painfully apparent; but 
what is intended to be conveyed by “a Kosmos ” 
we cannot tell, unless it means a man who thinks 
that the fine essence of poetry consists in writing 
a book which an American reviewer is compelled 
to declare is ‘not to be read aloud to a mixed 
audience.” {We should have passed over this 
book, Leaves of Grass, with indignant con- 
tempt, had not some few Transatlantic 
critics attempted to “fix” this Walt Whitman 
as the poet who shall give a new and independent 
literature to Americg—who shall form a race of 
poets as Banquo’s issue formed a line of kings. 
\Is it possible that the most prudish nation in the 
world will adopt a poet whose, indecencies stink 
in the nostrils? We hope not; and yet there is 
a probability, and we will show why, that this 
Walt Whitman will not meet with the stern 
rebuke which he so richly deserves. America 
has felt, oftener perhaps than we have declared, 
that she has no national poet—that each one of 
her children of song has relied too much on 
European inspiration, and clung too fervently to 
the old conventionalities. It is therefore not un- 
likely that she may believe in the dawn of a 
thoroughly original literature, now there has 
arisen a man who scorns the Hellenic deities, 
who has no belief in, perhaps because he has no 
knowledge of, Homer and Shakspere; who relies 
on his own rugged nature, and trasts to his own 
rugged language, being himself what he shows in 
his poems. Once transfix him as the genesis of 
a new era, and the manner of the man may be 
forgiven or forgotten. But what claim has this 
Walt Whitman to be thus considered, ‘or to be 
considered a poet at all? We grant freely enough 
that he has a strong relish for nature and free- 
dom, just as an animal has; nay, further, that his 

crude mind is capable of appreciating some of 
nature’s beauties; but it by no means follows 

that, because nature is excellent, therefore art 

is contemptible. (Walt Whitman is as unac- 


Leaves of Grass. 








quainted with art, as a hog is with mathentatics. 





of British Architects, entitled ‘‘ A Popular Account of 
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His poems—we must call them so for convenience | hasten to repudiate them, be they what they may. 
—twelve in number, are innocent of rhythm, and , The critics are pleased also because he talks like 
resemble nothing so much as the war-cry of the | a man unaware that there was ever such a pro- 
Red Indians. Indeed, Walt Whitman has had | duction as a book, or ever such a being as a 
near and ample opportunities of studying the | writer. This in the present day is a qualification 
vociferations of a few amiable savages. Or | exceedingly rare, and may be valuable, so we 
rather perhaps, this Walt Whitman reminds us | wish those gentlemen joy of their Great Un- 
of Caliban flinging down his logs, and setting | Tame. 
himself to write a poem. In fact Caliban, and! We must not neglect to quote an unusual pas- 
not Walt Whitman, might have written this: sage, which may be suggestive to writers of the 
I too am not a bit tamed—I too am untranslatable. Old World. ‘To silence our incredulous readers, 
I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the wo. 1d. we assure them that the passage may be found at 


P . . ace 69 -— 
Is this man with the “barbaric yawp” to push | P@8® 9: 
Longfellow into the shade, and he meanwhile to | !s it — — I — be we Sat. Ae ty = is 
‘“ > ” 9 T linmortal, cnow it Is wondertu ut my eyesignt is 
stand and make mouths at the sun ? . The equally wonderful, and how I was conceived in my mother’s 
chance of this might be formidable were it not | womb is equally wonderful. 
ridiculous.) That object or that act which most | And how I was not palpable once but am now, and w as born 
+>: ° ° . n the las av of av ¢ ssec roy ‘ yabe ir 
developes the ridiculous element carries in its | 0° ‘he last day of May 1819, and passed from a babe in 
he seeds of decay, and is wholl sagleos the creeping trance of three summers and three winters to | 
bosom the seeds of decay, and Is wholly powerless articulate and walk, are all equally wondertul. 


to trample out of God’s universe one spark of the | And that I grew six feet high, and that | have become a man 


beautiful. We do not, then, fear this Walt —— — = > ies and that I am here anyhow, 
Whitman, who gives us slang in the place of | “"* * “dually woncen™ 
melody, and rowdyism in the place of regularity. The transformation and the ethereal nature of 
The depth of his indecencies will be the grave of Walt Whitman is marvellous to us, but perhaps 
his fame, or ought to be if all proper feeling | 2°t 8° to @ nation from which the spirit-rappers 
is not extinct. (“The very nature of this man’s ; §PTU"S.- 
compositions excludes us from proving by I depart as air, I shake my white locks at the runaway sun ; 
extracts the truth of our remarks; but we, who | pecs se det teense bes rig enn 

. . } t 5 B . 0 e gras ¥ 
are = prudish, emphatically declare that the | If you want me again, look for me under your boot-soles. 

who wrote page 7 2 Leav PUSS . . , 
ioeon henna eA of ig Aref Grease Here is also a sample of the man’s slang and 
leserv: é g so richly as the public execu- | \  igarity: 

tioner’s whip.) Walt Whitman libels the highest rH v4 Seen Oteest - 

amie , . y . its hour e lings in confidence. 
type of humanity, and calls his free speech the I might not tell everybody, but I will tell vou 
true utterance of a man: we, who may have been | Who goes there! hankering, gross, mystical, nude? 
misdirected by civilisation, call it the expression | How is it I extract strength from the beef I eat? 
of a beast What isa man anyhow! What am 1? and what are you? 
» <n P — ‘ " All I mark as my own you shall offset it with your own, 

The leading idea of Walt Whitman’s poems is | pise it were time lost listening to me. 
as old as the hills. It is the doctrine of universal | I do not snivel that snivel the world over, 
sympathy which the first poet maintained, and — are vacuums and tie ground but wallow and 
hed ” s e . « “a th, “ ; 

which the last on earth will maintain also. He That life is a suck and a sell, and nothing remains at the 


says: end but threadbare crape and tears. 

Not eee me walks handcuffed to the jail but I am hand-| And here a spice of his republican insolence, | 
cuffed to him and walk by his side, an "4 a ae aa ari . fli 

Nota cholera patient lies at the last gasp but I also lie at the his rank Yankeedom, and his audacious trifling 
last gasp. | with death: 


To show this sympathy he instances a thou- I rose this morning early to get betimes in Boston town. 
Here's a good place at the corner. I must stand and see the 


sand paltry, frivolous, and obscene circumstances. | “gy ow. 


Herein we may behold the difference between a | I love to look on the stars and stripes. I hope the fifes will | 
| 


great aud a contemptible poet. What Shakspere | _ play Yankee Doodle. 

—mighty shade of the mightiest bard, forgive us | * y.) hand: 

the comparison !— expressed in a single line, They shall get a grant from the Parliament, and go with a 

cart to the royal vault. 

q a M | Dig out King George’s coffin, unwrap him quick from the 

this Walt Whitman has tortured into scores of | _ grave-clothes, box up his bones for a journey. 

pages. <A single extract will show what we ‘“acaee” clipper: here is freigut ior you, black- 
; score 2 . - ree re LieC . ; ‘ 

mean. This miserable spinner of words declares Up with your anchor! shake out your sails, steer straight 

that the earth has “no themes, or ints, or pro- | — tewards Beston Bay. 

vokers,” and never had, if you carnot find such | The committee open the box and set up the regal ribs, and 

. aaa s glue those that will not stay, 

themes, = hints, or provokers in ] And clap the skull on top of the ribs, and clap a crown on 


The veneer and gluepot...the confectioner's ornaments...the | __ top of the skull. 
decanter and glasses.,.the shears and flatiron; You have got your revenge, Old Buster! 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 


The awl and kneestrap...the pint measure and quart measure We will neither weary nor insult our readers | 


...the counter and stool...the writingpen of quill or metal ; 


Billiards and tenpins..,...the ladders and hanging ropes of | With more extracts from this notable book. 


the gymnasium, and the manly exercises; Emerson has praised it, and called it the “most 
The designs for wallpapers or oilcloths or carpets...... the | extraordinary piece of wit and wisdom America 
fancies for goods for women...... the bookbinder's stamps ; fete ib 1.” Because E 2 has 
Leatherdressing, coachmaking, boilermaking, ropetwisting, has yet contributec * ecause <micreon Has 
distilling, signpainting, limeburning, coopering, cotton- | grasped substantial fame, he can afford to be 
picking, | generous; but Emerson’s generosity must not 


The walkingbeam of the steam-engine...the throttle and be mistaken for justice. If this work is really a 


‘governors, and the up and down rods, ~ ° n - » 
Stavemachines and plainingmachines......the cart of the work of genius—if the principles of those poems, 


sp neraenecine wnaions...tbe ponderous dray ; their free language, their amazing and audacious | 
1¢ snowplough and two engines pushing it...... the ride in | agatis > imal vigo be real pvetry ¢ 
the express train of only one car...... the swift go through | egotism, their animal M igour, be real poetry and 

| the divinest evidence of the true poet—then our | 


a howling storm: 


The bearhunt or coonhunt...... the bonfire of shavings in the | studies have been im vain, and vainer still the 
Bes lot ~ - pe. ama eer children watching ; homage which we have paid the monarchs of | 
e blows of the fighting-man... ar cut »-two- | - : ? 
three ; © fighting-man...the upper cut and one-two- | Sixon intellect, Shakspere, and Milton, and | 
The shopwindows...the coffins in the sexton’s wareroom......| Byron. ‘This Walt Whitman holds that his 
the fruit on the fruitstand......the beef on the butcher's | claim to be a poet lies in his robust and rude | 
= health. He is, in fact, as he declares, “the poet 


The bread and cakes in the bakery......the white and red 
of the body.” 


pork in the pork-store ; Adopt this theory, and Walt 


The milliner’s ribbons...the dressmaker’s patterns......the | Whitman is a Titan; Shelley and Keats the 
tea-table...the home-made sweetmeats : merest pigmies. If we had commenced a notice 


The column of wants in the one-cent per...the news by . 
“ Y | of Leaves of Grass in anger, we could not but | 


telegraph...... the amusements and operas and shows: - a . a . 
The cotton and woollen and linen you wear......the money | dismiss it in grief, for its author, we have just 


JOG ee SO yes ; discovered, is conscious of his affiiction. He 
Your room and bedroom......your plano-forte......the stove | oo 0. t page 33. 
and cookpans, Says, at page 33, 
The house you live in......the rent......the other tenants...... J am given up by traitors ; 


the deposite in the savings-bank......the trade at the | J talk wildly, 1 am mad. 








grocery, 
The pay on Saturday night......the going home, and the | 
purchases ; 
Can it be possible that its author intended this | English Metre, By F. W. Newman. London: 
a8 a portion of a poem? Is it not more reasonable | _ Walton and Maberly. 1856. 
to suppose that Walt Whitman has been learning Tue learned Professor of Latin at L niversity College, 
to write, and that the compositor has got hold encouraged by the success of his translation of Horace, 
of his copy-book? ‘The American critics are, in now endeavours to render the greatest epic of all time 
the mal Seanad with thi oes } > “| into language more suited to its rugged strength than 
sclécehi *, Pp 1 this man because he 15 ‘ any that has been before attempted. In his preface 
reliant, and because he assumes all the attri- | he gives some account of the chain of reasoning which 
butes of his country. If Walt Whitman has | Jed him to adopt the metre he has fixed upon. “ The 
really assumed those attributes, America should | style of Homer (says he) is direct, popular, forcible 


} But come, my friend! die also thou. Why thus to railing 


| Homeric rhymes of Pope. 


I will whisper it to the mayor, he shall send a committee to 
} 


The Iliad of Homer, faith fully translated into unrhymed | 


quaint, flowing, garrulous, abounding with formulas, 
redundant in particles and aflirmatory interjections, 
as also in grammatical connectives of time, place, and 
argument. In all those respects it is similar to the 
old English ballad, and is in sharp contrast to the 
polished style of Pope, Sotheby, and Cowper, the 
best known English translators of Homer. By general 
consent, Chapman's version is far more Homeric than 
these. In regard to diction, Dryden in part agrees 
with Homer, namely, in his love of strong and racy 
words. A phrase can hardly be too homely for the 
true Epic style, if it be but energetic and graphic.” 
How far Professor Newman has succeeded in carrying 
out these principles will be best understood from a 
specimen. The passage selected is in the ‘Twenty-first 
Book, where Achilles refuses mercy to Lyceaon :— 
















































































No ransom now to me set forth, thou simpleton, nor argue ; 

For once, ere that his duy of doom Patroclus overhended,* 

So long, my heart more pleasure had to spare the lives of 
Troians, 

Nor loved their carnage: many then I took alive and sold 
them. 

But now in front of [lium whome’er the God entrusteth 

Into my hands, no longer one would I except from slaughter 

Of all the Troians; most of all, not one of Priam’s children. 





yieldest ? 
Dead also is Patroclus, who than thee was greatly better, 
Behold me, what a man am 1, how comely and majestic! 
Me did a noble sire beget; a goddess mother bare me 
Yet even upon me will Death and Destiny resistless 
Come in midday or afternoon, or haply in the morning, 
When some one shall from me also in battle rieve my spirit, 
Whether the spear-throw strike me down, or arrow-from 
the bowstring. 
The style may seem rugged at first, but after a 
little it becomes far from unpleasant, and certainly 
gives a better idea of the original than the un- 





The Railway Meeting, a Satire, by a Victim, must 
have been written under the excitement of anger, or 
something else, for the author has forgotten himself. 
But, though written in a rage, it must have been 
printed soberly, and the judgment should then have 
renewed her sway and told him that even ‘a Victim” 
is not privileged to hurl bad poetry at his persecutor, 
unless he designed a new punishment in the reading 
of it. 

The 8rd volume of Bell and Daldy’s cheap Cabinet 
Edition of Shakspere contains four comedies, with 
notes by Singer and Lloyd. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


British Rural Sports. By Sroxenence. London: 

Routledge and Co. 1856. 
Tuts work is by far the most comprehensive 
that has yet issued. from the press on the sub- 
ject of British Rural Sports. In addition to 
shooting, hunting, coursing, fishing, hawking, 
racing, boating, pedestrianism, on which the 
author treats largely, many of the minor recre- 
ations, to which the gentry and people of England 
have recourse, such as archery, cricket, quoits, 
skating, curling, foot-ball, fives, tennis, racket, 
are likewise introduced, and very judiciously, to 
| the exclusion of all illegitimate sports, such as 
| cock-fighting, &c. &c. The diseases of horses 
and dogs are also fully discussed and treated, and 
| numerous remedies suggested, accompanied by 
a corresponding amount of prescriptions. The 
above subjects are crowded into one volume of 
| about 700 pages, with the further disadvantage 
of avery small type. Surely so much matter, 
the accumulation and arrangement of which con- 
sumed twenty years, as mentioned in the preface, 
| parts of which we quote below, merited a better 
medium of introduction to the sporting commu- 
nity. 

For the last twenty years and upwards, it has been 
the amusement of my leisure hours to master the 
| arcana of the several rural sports peculiar to Great 
Britain, or as many of them as came within my 
reach—in which pursuit I have met with great diffi- 
culties, owing chiefly to the-want of treatises giving 
such minute instructions as would serve my purpose ; 
for, though some were in existence, and more have 
since been published, which professed to go into 
details of the special amusements they describe, yet 
| they are too often defective in the very points which 

they ought to dilate upon ; and the author's attempt 
| to render the theme amusing has often rendered the 
| arrangements obscure, or else his want of practice in 
| writing has prevented him from presenting his ideas 
| 

| 


in an intelligible form. 

From this we learn in a great measure what 
| has been the nature of the modus operandi of the 
| author ; and we are ready to admit that the 
| work as a whole does his intelligence, zeal, and 
| industry considerable credit, and is perhaps as 
perfect as any work of similar extent, combining 
| such a vast variety of subjects, can well be ex- 
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pected to be. There are several points on which | 
we differ from the author, which we shall notice 
en passant, as we introduce to the consideration of | 
our readers, in reference to them, the few pas- | 
sages to which we are of necessity restricted by | 
the limits of our space. Before passing on to 

the body of the work, we cannot, however, omit | 
to notice the following sentence in the preface, as | 
we totally dissent from the opinion expressed 
therein :— 

Colonel Hawkers’ book on shooting is now becom- 
ing somewhat behind the times, in consequence of the 
great change in guns, and in the management of | 
game preserves since his day; but his remarks on | 
punt shooting are still as applicable as ever to that 
sport, &e. &e. 

In the latter part of the foregoing sentence, 
Stonehenge only does Col. Hawker that justice | 
which all sportsmen conversant with the art of 
“gunnery” know that he is richly entitled to; 
but at the commencement of the sentence we 
think a very great mistake is made, as, so far | 
from Col. Hawker’s work on all that relates 
to guns and gun-making being “behind the 
times,” we have the conviction that it will 
bear advantageous comparison with either Stone- | 
henge’s or with any other modern publica- 
tion, and will ever be considered by all practical 
sportsmen as a standard work. The Colonel was 
a first-rate sportsman, thoroughly conversant | 
with all that was practical as well as theoretical | 
relative to guns, gun-making, and shooting; and | 
his opinion is deservedly considered valuable on 
such subjects, because it is the result of numerous 
experiments, in the prosecution of which, during 
a long life zealously devoted to sporting, the Colo- 
nel spared neither expense nor trouble. There is 
nothing of the jackdaw about the Colonel; all the 
feathers that he wears and exhibits are his 
own; and we rather fancy that his book, which 
has already gone through ten editions, will 
ever be considered a standard work amongst 
sportsmen, and find a prominent place in their 
libraries. What says Stonehenge with regard to 
the “ elevated rib,” a most important feature, in 
our opinion, in a gun?— 








The elevated rib is intended to be the means of 


adju-tic the sight, so that when the eye appears to 
be directing the gun towards a given object, it is 


really aiming considerably higher. It was introduced 
by the late Mr. Joseph Manton, but is now almost 





entirely dispensed with, by decreasing the bend of the 
stock the eighth of an inch. It is manifest that, the | 
breech end being thicker than the muzzle, the line of | 
sight is not parallel with the axis of the bore; and, 

consequently, in all cases, the barrel really points to | 
a spot higher than the eye does, 


We agree with Stonehenge as to his facts, but | 
not entirely as to the inferences which he deduces 
from them; the barrels being thicker at the 
breech than at the point, of course the line of | 
sight along the exterior surface of them is not 
parallel with the axis of the bore; consequently 
the direction of the barrels will be above the line 
of aim. But will it be sufficiently so without any 
additional elevation? We think certainly not, 
as hundreds of trials have proved ; and, more- 
over, all guns not being of equal strength in their 
propelling power, the gravitation of the charge | 
will be relative to the particular gun, necessi- | 
tating the arrangement of the elevated rib to be | 

} 


relative also. The gravitation of the shot on the 

average from good guns is from 8 to 12 inches, | 
at a distance of 40 yards, and this effect, in our 
opinion, is only to be remedied by an elevation of 
the rib on the barrels proportioned to their length, 
and also to their strength of shooting. Stone- 
henge intimates that the difficulty is to be met 
by “decreasing the bend of the stock one-eighth 
of aninch.” In the accuracy of this opinion we 
cannot concur, except the system and principle 
of taking aim is to be altogether altered, and the 
sportsman is expected to hold his head consi- 
derably above his stock (discarding the old plan } 
of looking along the surface of the barrels), | 
whereby no doubt he would obtain very consi- | 
derable elevation. But we contend that, under | 
such circumstances, the aim would become very 
uncertain, and that the sportsman would fre- 
quently shoot over his game ; whereas, with a 
rib elevated proportionably to the length and 
strength of his barrels, and with a stock which | 
exactly suited him, he would be liable to neither 
mistakes nor disappointment, admitting that he | 
is a good shot, and uses his gun conformably to | 
the ordinary principles and rules suggested by | 
experience. What does Col. Hawker say on this | 
important point: 


The longer the barrels the higher the elevation | 





must be; let this be placarded as a golden rule for 
every sportsman and gun-maker in the kingdom. 

We entirely concur with the Colonel, and we 
have the conviction that many a good gun has 
been condemned as a weak-shooting one, merely 
because the rib was not sufficiently elevated, and 
the barrels not properly set in the stock, thereby 
occasioning disappointment to the sportsman— 
the strong portion of the charge, at long dis- 
tances, being always under, and the weak part 
only reaching the object aimed at, although a 
correct aim may have been taken. We once had 
such a gun, made by a first-rate London maker, 
and therefore can speak feelingly, as well as 
advisedly, on this particular point. The correct 
elevation of the rib, and proper setting of the 
barrels, we have always considered, and still be- 
lieve to be, most important parts of a gun-maker’s 
business. Stonehenge’s description of, and re- 
marks about, the locks, stock, gravitating stop, 
&e. &e., are judicious, and much to the purpose, 
but by far too lengthy to admit of their being 
introduced into this article. 

The breech-loading gun, which Stonehenge 
introduces to our notice as improved by Lang, is 
a French invention, and, when it first came into 
use in France, was the occasion of many serious 
accidents; and if, under the auspices of so excel- 
lent an artist as Lang, it is now exempt from all 
liability and risk, we are not quite clear that the 
questionable advantage of a more rapid discharge 
of the piece, together with the exclusive use of 
cartridges, is compensated by the extra expense 
and occasional uncertainty of cartridges. Stone- 
henge remarks that four shots may be fired whilst 
only one discharge could take place with an 
ordinary gun. On some special occasions this 
might be very advantageous ; but, generally 
speaking, we think if we can obtain as many 
shots as we can fire with an ordinary double gun, 
we shall not only be perfectly satisfied, but have, 
perhaps, quite as much shooting as would be 
agreeable ; and, moreover, on a very fine warm 
day in August, we have known our barrels, with 
ordinary successful sport, get sometimes doubt- 
fully hot for immediate safe reloading. What, 
therefore, would be the result of this increased 
rapidity of discharge but the heating of the 
barrels to such an extent as would make a pause 
on the part of the sportsman absolutely necessary 
for his security? and even if this were not the 
case, we do not think that the pleasure of shoot- 
ing is so much enhanced by an excessive number 
of shots as by the combined influences of exercise, 
social intercourse, witnessing the performance of 
first-rate dogs, and other circumstances, which 


| our space will not permit us to enlarge on here: 


we will therefore proceed to another portion of 


| the work before us. 


The description of the different birds of prey 
we consider correct as far as it goes, but it is very 
limited. 
is also good; their habits, food, and particulars 


| as to breeding, we believe to be correctly de- 
| scribed; but we do not coincide with his opinion 


as to the weight of the red grouse, our experience 
being adverse to it. “In weight it is not much 


| over 1lb., though sometimes coming up to 1$1b.” 


We have constantly been in the habit, during 


| many years, of weighing red grouse, and have 


rarely found them to be under 141b., and we have 
occasionally found them, in the month of Novem- 
ber, in Aberdeenshire, in a fine season, reaching 
2lb. 30z. There is a smaller description of grouse, 
quite distinct in shape, make, and plumage from 
the red grouse, of which we have killed conside- 
rable numbers, and have never found one exceed- 
ing 141b., and very many under that weight; and 
it is just possible Stonehenge may be confounding 
these with the red grouse, especially as this 
smaller though quite distinct bird has escaped 
the particular notice not only of Stonehenge, but 


| of many naturalists to whom we have referred. 


With regard to the ordinary snipe, we are 
also inclined to think, speaking from long expe- 
rience, that Stonehenge has made a mistake, in 


| stating that “the plumage is much the same as 


the solitary snipe, with the exception of the tail, 
which has only fourteen feathers,” &c. &c. Now, 
so far from there being a similitude of plumage, it 


| is impossible in our opinion that there can be more 


diversity and distinctness; and we speak. ad- 


| visedly, having shot many of the solitary snipe 


and hundreds of the ordinary snipe. The former 
we have invariably found with a breast covered 
with dark brownish streaks, whereas the breast 
of the ordinary snipe is perfectly white. The bill 
of the solitary snipe is shorter and thicker than 
that of the common snipe, his cry different, and 


The account of black game and grouse | 











his flight straight, similar to that of the quail; 
his weight from 70z. to 9oz., that of the ordinary 
snipe 40z. Stonehenge’s remarks relative to the 
principle of “ retrieving” we perfectly agree with, 
although we dissent in toto from his method of 
instructing dogs to become retrievers, either on 
land or from the water; but, as it would occupy 
too much space to state our views on this subject, 
and the reasons of our objections to his proposed 
system, we will merely quote a small portion of 
those remarks to which the first part of this 
sentence refers, and which mostly have our ap- 
proval :— 


I have not said one word of this part of the educa- 
tion of a pointer, because I am strongly of opinion 
that the true sportsman should have a separate dog 
for this purpose. Whether in grouse or partridge 
shooting, the same kind of nose and style of hunting 
will rarely serve the purpose of finding live and dead 
or wounded birds. For partridge and grouse shooting 
I am quite sure that far more game will be killed if 
the pointers are never suffered to touch a single 
feather, than if used as retrievers as well as in their 
ordinary capacities, The best dog for this purpose is, 
I think, a little rough terrier, expressly broken to 
retrieve, and kept for this alone. He has a wonderful 
nose, is perfectly under command, much more so than 
any spaniel, and will retrieve any game from a snipe 
to a pheasant. 


We have occasionally seen a terrier retriever— 
in fact, many and various breeds of dogs; but we 
have never found one equal to the small Newfound- 
land, of the St. John’s breed, or the produce of 
this race crossed with the setter. These dogs 
have wonderful noses, great intelligence, are 
equally hardy and tractable, and can carry a 
hare with facility, after having caught him at a 
distance from the gun; and this a small terrier 
could not do. They will also back as well as any 
pointer or setter, and hunt as well as a spaniel, 
when required to do it, especially in cock-shoot- 
ing ; and, moreover, in duck-shooting, in the 
vicinity of islands out at sea, the Newfoundland 
can retrieve where the strength of the current 
would not allow a terrier to live. We have seen 
many pointers and setters retrieve perfectly, but 
invariably without being subject to the law of 
“ Down charge,” which we believe to be the prin- 
cipal objection to setters and pointers being 
taught to retrieve, as their impatience to fetch 
game that has fallen to the gun is such that it 
is almost next to impossible to make them per- 
form both duties perfectly. 

The several chapters on woodcock-shooting, 
deer-stalking, and on the breed of dogs most 
suitable for pursuing deer and holding them at 
bay, we may, perhaps, touch upon on some 
future occasion, as they are well written and 
to the purpose; although we may have some 
remarks to make on the clumber spaniel, as well 
as on the particular “ cross-breed” of hound re- 
commended specially to the use of the stalker. 
At present we will conclude by quoting 
chapter 331, on the “Disadvantages of the 
Modern School” of fox-hunting, which we think 
somewhat to the purpose, although not applicable 
to all packs; as we believe many packs {6 be 
managed as judiciously as it is possible for them 
to be, the masters of them being thorough 
sportsmen, and whose care has been to get hounds 
together that can hunt as well as run, so that 
“lifting them” rarely becomes necessary, except 
on a very bad scenting-day; and if this were not 
done judiciously, and with that promptitude and 
presence of mind which characterises a first-rate 
huntsman, many a good run would be lost, and 
many a fox that has been killed in gallant style 
would have escaped. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that many of the modern fox-hunters 
take the field more for the sake of displaying 
their riding than of seeing the hunting; and, 
provided they can get a good start, and keep a 
good line and get up at the death, they are per- 
fectly satisfied, although they may not have seen 
a single hit that has been made throughout the 
run. Our forefathers, we rather fancy, preferred 
the hunting to the riding, and were not satisfied 
except they could be with the hounds and see 
them do their work—and this certainly is a 
glorious sight when you are fortunate in having 
horses which will enable you to witness it. We 
must not, however, be led further away by this 
most seductive subject, but end as we promised 
with one quotation. 


The disadvantages of the modern school are, that 
hounds being so constantly taken hold of and lifted 
on every possible chance of doing so, they cease to 
persevere when in difficulties, and look to their hunts- 
man for aid rather than to themselves and to the 
delicacy of their noses. Hence the evils react upom 
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one another; first, the horsemen press upon the | that a scent will be made as much of over his fallows 


hounds, and, as a consequence, the hounds are obliged 
to be got forwardout of their way; secondly, the 


hounds in being thus constantly lifted for the above | 
reason are injured in the hunting power, and cease to | 


afford those beautiful specimens of the old-fashioned 
style of hunting, which will induce men, if anything 
will, to watch their proceedings with interest and 
caution lest they should be disturbed. Nothing 


affords so strong an argument in favour of the old | 
style of hunting as this double reaction of the errors | 
of the present day; and the cautious riding of | 
the “ thistle-whippers” as they are deridingly called | 


by the fox-hunter, is a clear proof that hunting, when 
carried to perfection, will always be watched with at- 
tention. Observe the same men with foxhounds and 


harriers: with the former they are all alive for gallop- | 


ing and getting a good place—jealousy of their friends 
is a predominant feeling, and the hunting of the 
hounds is not seen, or if seen is not regarded; but the 
next day the same parties attend a “ thistle-whipping 
concern,” and there they are all attention to the beauti- 
ful self-casts of the harriers or beagles, and admire as 
much as anybody their brilliant powers. I believe 
even now, in spite of fashion, if a master would only 
be firm, and, after breeding his foxhounds with a little 
more hunt in them, would rigidly abstain, through 
his huntsman, from assisting them except in extreme 


cases, that in a very short time the field would pay | 
that attention to their efforts which they now bestow | 
At all events, it is | 


upon their horses and themselves. 
worth trying the experiment in inclosed and arable 
countries, where it is impossible to vie with the grass 
countries in pace, but where in hunting a cold scent 
the hounds may display such powers as to attract 
attention and command respect. But even here dis- 
couragement meets the provincial master, for with the 


most delicate-nosed hounds he can scarcely expect | 


| as would be shown in Leicestershire, by hounds not 


nearly such good natural hunters. None but a prac- 
tical and experienced man can be a judge of these 
points; and such men are rare, indeed, in the hunt- 
ing-field. Nevertheless, I should much like to see the 
| trial made, and in course of time I cannot help fancy- 
| ing that the system, if well carried out, would induce 
many to admire the genuine hunting of the fox under 
difficulties as much, or perhaps more, than the com- 
paratively easy task of bursting one in the grass 
lands of the crack countries. 








| Dela Littérature Macaronique, et de quelques Raretés 
bibliographiques de ce genre. (‘* Macaronic Litera- 
ture, and certain bibliographical rarities in that 
style.”) Par Ocrave DELEPIERRE. 
Tus curious little tractate forms one of the series 
annually printed by the Philobiblion Society for 
private distribution among its members. M. Dele- 
pierre’s contribution to last year’s collection (an 
| examinatien of the proofs bearing upon the theory 
that Joan of Are was really never burnt at all, but 





examples of the Comic Latin Grammar (albeit un- 
mentioned by M. Delepierre) are very well known. 
Patres conscripti took a boat to go to Philippi; 
Omnes drownuerunt qui swimmere non potuerunt, 
M. Delepierre gives an interesting account of some 
rare specimens of Macaronic Poetry which he has 
collected, 





The Rose: its Cultivation, Use, and Symbolical Meaning 
in Antiquity. Translated from the German by 
oO. D. Lendee : Printed by Smith, Elder, and Co. 
(Only one hundred copies printed). 

WE are deeply indebted to the learned translator of 

this exquisite little brochure for having presented us 

with a copy. Within the narrow limits of thirty-five 
pages we have a monograph of the Queen of Flowers, 
and a summary of the literature bearing upon her 
history—a literary floral bouquet. It is dedicated to 

Madame Van de Weyer, and is, in typography, in 

binding, in everything, worthy of its subject, its 

author, and the lady to whom it is offered. 





survived to marry and be the mother of a family) has | 


already been noticed in these columns. The present 
is a learned and most amusing disquisition upon a 
branch of facetious literature rather out of vogue 
nowadays—Macaronic Poetry. 

For the benefit of such of our readers as may not 
know the meaning of the term, we may explain that 


Macaronic Poetry is burlesque poetry, in which the | 


The 
more common form consists in giving Latin termi- 


| fun consists in hashing up languages together. 
| 
nations to English words; but it may also be made 
| 


by mingling entire Latin words and English words | 


| together. Some specimens of Macaronic Poetry have 
from time to time appeared in Punch; and the 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


Or all literary delinquencies, we deprecate most | 


the forgery. The commercial forgery may inflict 


the greatest amount of social mischief; but the | 
literary and art forgery, while it wounds us in | 
the pocket occassionally, wounds us more in our | 


sympathies. The fraud once brought to light, 


our indignation is directed against the forger, | 


less on account of the guineas he has fraudu- 
lently extracted from our pockets, than on account 
of the blow he has dealt to our affections, to our 
vanity mayhap, and to our veneration for great 
names in literature and art. 
to that which a fond mother experiences, when 
she discovers that the cradle has been plundered 
of her own sweet babe, and a deformed bantling 
laid in its place. Let the forgery assume even 
the character of a passing jest, and our ire is no 
less kindled against the clever or clumsy rogue. 
We are struck with the species of heartlessness 





scholars and collectors. He had a Greek pa- 
limpsest, on parchment, professing to be 
‘““Three Books of Uranios on the Kings of 
Egypt,” which he offered for sale to Professor 
Dindorf, of Leipsic, and to the Berlin Academy, 
for five thousand thalers (about 750/.); but the 
fraud was discovered by Professor Lepsius. It 
was M. L. Lalanne, of Paris, however, who 
first warned the literary world, more than twelve 


| months ago. against this daring Greek with his 


The feeling is akin | 


seven-and-forty comedies of Menander, with his 
plays of Sophocles, his comedies of Philemon, 
his Cheremon’s Lexicon, and his catalogue of 
the Alexandrian Library in eleven volumes folio. 


| We have now to report that another literary 


he has exhibited. It was long before the world | 


forgave poor Chatterton the fraud of the Rowley 
poems; their beauties were almost ignored on 
account of the fourberie of the gifted boy. So it 
fared to Macpherson, as long as it was sup- 
posed that the Ossianic poems were coun- 
terfeits, The public was loud in its indig- 
nation; the man was tarred and feathered as 
far as the Lynch-law of the press could inflict | 
that punishment. The Shakspere forgeries of 
Ireland were treated with merited rigour. Art 
forgeries are not less detestable than literary | 
forgeries. We have no special affection for 
ancient coins, and the “nick-nackets ” of a Captain 
Grose; but we heartily sympathise with Dryas- 
dust, when we learn that some rogue of an 
Italian cicerone has imposed upon him a dirty 
modern fabrication, which has been submitted 
to the digestive organs of a Roman goose to 
give it the appearance of antiquity, as a 
genuine coin of the reign of Augustus or Cali- 
gula; we sympathise with a Monkbarns when 
some Wardour-street varlet imposes upon his | 
credulity, and vends him a bronze drawn from 
the bottom of a well, where it has been qnietly 
oxidising for a few months, as a relic of Greek 
or Roman art; and so, finally, our sympathies 
are with the collector, richer in grains of gold 


than grains of judgment, who is taken in with | are written. 


4 Rembrandt, a Rubens, a Claude, or any other 
master of his worship. Of modern literary for- 
geries, the reader will recollect those of the | 


| dingy. 


rogue has been run down by the police of Berlin 
within the last few wecks, after a hard pursuit, 
in the person of a certain Baron von Gerttenberg, 
of Weimar. 
graphs of Schiller, and disposing of them to the 
German public as genuine. His trial lasted two 
days; and the sentence of the court was, that he 


should be itnprisoned for two years, lose his rights | 


of citizenship for three years, and be mulcted in 
costs. The forgeries of this Baron are of long 
standing; but hitherto he has contrived to evade 
justice. The Berlin Library bought one of the 
fa'se pieces for sixty Frederics-d’or, and a 


daughter of Schiller’s one for eight hundred | 
No less than 414 forged documents were | 


thalers. 
produced before the tribunal. 
how the pieces came into 


When questioned 
his possession, 


he answered, that his father was an assiduous | 


collector; that he himself had passed fourteen 
years of his lifetime in augmenting the collection 
of his father, and that the latter, before his death, 
often repeated to him that he possessed a treasure 
which would enable him to purchase noble lands; 
that, pressed by want, he had latterly sold a 
great portion of his collection (19,000 pieces) to 


| Lippert, of Halle, alone; but he added that of 


all this number there were only a few rare auto- 
graphs of Schiller. It was proved, in the course 
of the trial, that Gerttenberg had bought, at 
different places, old deeds and old dingy paper. 
He pretended that he wished to restore certain 
autographs. This paper corresponds in size and 


colour with that on which the false documents | 
It is scarcely possible that Schiller | 


had a mania for writing on paper already old and 
Gerttenberg had borrowed from the 
library a number of papers on the life and cor- 


Greek Simonides. He had such ancient manu- | respondence of Schiller. The fabrication of the 


scripts in his possession, as he gave it forth, that | 


rest was clumsily done; many of the characters 


he quite excited the curiosity and envy of | are Gerttenberg’s own, The writing is uniform 





He was charged with forging auto- | 


Sea Anemones; or, Tanks and their Inhabitants. 
(London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—Contains a 
short but sufficient description, under their technical 

| and popular names, of the various zoophytes, and other 

marine objects, which may be kept in glass tanks by 
those interested in this branch of natural history. 
A sketch is given, in language comprehensible to the 
uninitiated, of the order to which the animals in 
question belong, with ample directions as to their 
| capture and preservation. To those desirous of ob- 
taining ‘practical information upon the aquarium, 
this little publication will prove invaluable. Its 
moderate price places it within the reach of all, 


RE, 


throughout; there is no change in the colour of 
the ink either; and a person does not preserve 
the same hand-writing at different epochs of 
his life. Schiller was in the habit of tracing 
all foreign words in Roman characters ; the 
forger has uniformly preserved the usual German 
characters. Finally, there are too many signatures; 
more than one hundred false epigrams, of two to 
four verses each, are signed at full length. There 
are four copies of The Robbers, three of Fiesco, 
four of Wallenstein, six of the Maid of Orleans, 
three of William Tell, a single scene of Mary 
Stuart, some Xenies of Goethe, and a poem of 
Novalis’s, signed Schiller; in short, other works 
| composed by the forger and attributed to the 
poet. Two years of a prison may, perhaps, con- 
vince the Baron that he has carried his ingenuity 
to an unlucky market. 
After this disquisition on literary frauds, let us 
hope that the following paragraph announces a 
discovery not calculated to create undue sus- 
picion, and that it will never have to be submitted 
to the detective microscope of Ehrenberg: 
A discovery has just been made at the Maison- 
Neuve-Montournais (Vendée) of a great part of the 
manuscripts and correspondence of Duplessis-Mornay. 
These pieces are actually deposited in the prefecture 
of La Vendée, where parties are engaged in putting 
them in order and classing them. Among the pieces 
are divers treatises of religious controversy, minutes 
of a host of letters from Duplessis, and several hun- 
dreds of original letters addressed to him, by the most 
exalted personages of the day, as Queen Elizabeth, 
Henry IV., &e. 
In the Critic, a few months ago, we noticed 
two little works by Emile Deschanel—Le bien 
| (also Le mal) qu’on a dit des femmes—a collection 
| of the good things and the bad things that have 
| been said of women, from the pages of the sacred 
| and profane writers of antiquity as well as from 
those of writers of modern times. But the latter 
| were chiefly French writers, or English and 
| German writers who have a celebrity in France. 
| The writers of other nations have said their good 
; and evil respecting women. Dr. Altmann, to 
whom we have often expressed our obligations 
for introducing us to a knowledge of modern 
Russian authors, has made a small collection of 
the good and evil spoken respecting the sex by 
subjects of the Czar. We must advertise the 
reader, however, that the Russian sayings want 
much of the gallantry and epigrammatic pun- 
gency of the French. Altmann gives the names 


of his authors; but these we omit in giving our 
extracts, as no one is likely to remember names 
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, Ti j w, Dschunkowsky, | Ustrialov has published a life of the Czar Peter | Girtner, Clara.—Dichtungen, &c. (Poems). Gorlitz. 16mo 
such as Timofejev, Deigoruke ! _ Ustriale on - . in< en, A.—Welt und Einsamkeit, &c. (The world and 


in connection with sayings complimentary or the | the Great. The second volume contains an | “solitude. Novels). Gitt. avo. 4s. 
contrary. Onesayingisill-naturedenough: “When | account of the Czar’s journey to England, for the | schmidt (J. F. J.) Der Mond, &c. (The Moon. Glance at 
women begin to be chary of their charms, you | purpose of instructing himself better in the art | the state and extent of our knowledge relative to the 
may then swear that they have not many re- | of ship-building. The author in this portion of | ~ oe satellite; plates and engravings). Leipzig. 
maining.” Another is, and we think we have | his work has availed himself of the Czar’s own yeghog 

seen the sentence before: “ Even the wisest | correspondence and journal, which contain de- 
woman will entertain a bitter hatred of you if | tails of the imperial carpenter's daily habits and 
you have doubted her beauty, even though you | pursuits, and respecting some of the great men of 

may have praised her wisdom.” A thorough | the Court of William IIL, of considerable im- (FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Muscovite only could write in this strain: “Cut | portance. Paris, March 28. 
a woman’s tongue out, and she will still reveal| A German translation of Thiele’s life of | Poetical funkeyism—Police persecution—A new song of 
your sweetest secrets to the world through her | Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, has just appeared Beranger's—New purchase at the Louvre—Ancient 
ears.” Rousseau once said: “Men philosophise | in Leipsic. A portion of the life in Danish |. astronomy—M iscellanea. 

better respecting the human heart than women, | appeared in 1852; and some account of the great | Tae event of the day has set very naturally all our 


but women read it better.” A Russ writes a | artist was given in the columns of Tue Critic |:Poetasters to work in honour of the birth of the im- 
perial son of France, whose genius and power, ac- 


imilar idea: “ Men wri n the soul of women; | ; »>time. The ‘sent translati 20 tes ‘ . 
similar idea: “ Men write on t e sou of wome at the time The pre sent tran lation. completes cording to most of thesescribblers, is to throw those of 
women read in the soul of men.” Let us take a | the biography of Thorwaldsen, and informs us of | nat! Mano mpletely into the shade, even in 

oW eX les of the good and evil said of women, | his artistic labours and triumphs down to the last Ph EE Pan oR “ , 
few examples 0 S )} oa a pis Gown Co the 1ast | the zenith of his glory. A pleasant selection could 
at random :— year of his life. With the exception of a few | he made from these effusions, quite matchless for 

If under God a goddess were to sit on the throne | very dull and drowsy sermons, the only thing we | sycophantic absurdity, with a few of which I may 
of the universe, heaven would be peopled by men | have seen from Holland lately in the form of lite- | one day amuse your readers. They all speak of the 
only, who would praise the beauty of the goddess as | rature is a work resembling our annuals, got up | joy and delight with which the happy event has filled 
if she wandered upon earth. Men write learnedly | with considerable artistic and literary talent— | the country. This is an exaggeration; for society, 
but heavily; a woman's letters are incorrect, but a| Fen Niewwjaarswench aan zijne vrienden (“ A New | independent of the official bodies, has shown itsel! 
breath of Paradise exhales from the roses of their | Year’s wish to his friends”) by Herr Smits, con- | remarkably calm on the subject, considering that it 
words. Men see danger in love, and tremble; | ,.. . puke: ‘ r short tilne “a hog | really holds out a prospect of security which the 

tains an assortment of short tales, sketches, | ht theref: 
women tremble the most when they have surmounted small noses. aed must) pieces. with IWes. | may did not before possess, and ought therefore to 
the danger. Scarcely would a man renounce his |)’. P , + F.C te tine he N = he | have been received with satisfaction by the great 
worldly estates on account of love. But a woman | trations by H. #. U. ten hate. ‘Among the majority of Frenchmen, who are content to compro- 
odds and ends of continental gossip we learn " 


would sacrifice heaven even, were it necessary, to be mise between the existing despotism and the chances 
united to her lover. When a man loves he loves| that a Ferdinand Stolte has come forward | of another revolutionary outbreak. As for enthu- 
for time; when a woman loves she loves for eternity. | with a New Faust, to contend the palm with | siasm, it only exists in the poor fettered press, and 
Men would have women to be like a garden bearing | Goethe. Herr Stolte, must be rather daring as a | the slavish addressesof such public bodies as are de- 
good fruit, but they will not take upon themselves | writer. He has taken a very practical method, | pendent upon the Government. Nearly all others have 
the office of gardener and keeper. Would you be | however, to make his poem known. He has | remained silent—so silent as to call the attention of 
cured of your belief in the divinity of a woman,— lately appeared in Berlin to read his poem to the | the Emperor to a fact of which m4 9 hitherto not 
then marry her. public, as he has read it three times already in been ences = - 2. 

These examples may suffice to illustrate Rus- | Leipsic. There is German economy in this. | agg ~ ad have Soest auuniinns vasleue. “This 
sian notions of men and women. Turning alike | The poet need not print until he has made sure | ie pact > a. pte of the suppression of ei te 
from churls and flatterers, let us introduce the | ofa public. His reeeption has been favourable. | the expression of thought: the ruler shares in the igno- 
reader to ayoung Russian poet, whose name and | What a deal of expense and mortification a poet | rance he imposes on the ruled. It is anticipated by 
genius Dr. Altmann has made us acquainted | would sometimes be spared if he could induce many of his more fervent admirers that he contem- 








FRANCE. 











| 
| 








with. an enlightened public to give his poem a hear- | plates some amelioration in the present restrictions 
Akinf Jwanowitch Ul'janov, if he is still alive, | ing before rushing into print! | on the press, which is to be carried into operatior 
We have, however, bad so many 


would be in his twenty-sixth year. We say if| From Venice we are promised shortly “The | immediately. et] lis paid soe 
still alive, because mothing has been heard of him | Secret and Anecdotal History of Italy,” related | Tumours of this oe i err - oe hy a; 
since 1843, when, it has been supposed, he left | by the Ambassadors of Venice. This work, due | and a ou reign Sa scot tor ae ye hw 
Moscow with others of his countrymen for the | to the Signors Nicolas Barozzi and G. Berchet, a hon welt this, I need but ae @ the 
Caucasus, to join the Russian ranks against | has been enriched by several documents by Signor | late unseemly interference tthe authorities with the 
Schamyl. He had written many of his songs, | Fabio Mutinelli, Director of the General Archives | friends of the late David d’ Angers at the funeral of that 
romances, and other pieces, distinguished by | of Frari: the publication will spread a new and | well-known republican. A couple of thousand men 
fancy, genius, and tenderness, before he had com- | grand light on the history of Italy. The | were sent down to the cemetery, while a perfect 
pleted his twentieth year. <A collection of some | editors propose to publish the most salient | swarm of sergents de ville hovered, like birds of ill 
hundred poems is all that is known to his friend | points from the dispatches of the Venetian | omen, around ‘the flanks of the regulars. A great 
and translator. We venture to give a specimen | ambassadors at the different courts of Italy, number of students and young artists were among 
or two of Akinf Jwanowitch. A Russian serf| and to arrange them in chronological order. | thecrowd; but although their a ye pal ~~ apt 
may be supposed to sing the following verses:— | Another batch of MSS. has been discovered | 4t times to be obstreperous, on that mournful occa- 
lem Corat : : sion their demeanour struck every beholder by its 
L. | in Corsica, which we trust is not open to the - co Sones 
i i ; até : eb ° | propriety. But, after the corpse had been consigned 
Maiden, thou with eyes of hazel; maiden, thou | condemnation expressed at the commencement of | to its last abode, when this fervida juventus beheld 
with raven hair; alas, thou wilt be my undoing— | our article. The discovery consists of a casket, | Béranger, their feelings, which the aspect of the re- 
i . I Jey x H ; | ’ s,s 
bringst me danger, bringst me care! Never knew I | inclosing a great number of autograph letters of | pressive measures prepared by the authorities, the 
double service till my heart was won by thee; thrall | Napoleon I., dated in 1785, the time when he | troops, and sergents de ville, had wound up to a pitch 
am I now to my lord, and thrall to thee must ever be. quitted the military school of Brienne. The | of great excitement, found vent in long and enthu- 
u. . | letters are signed Napoleone di Buonaparte. | siastic shouts of “ Vive Béranger, Vive la Liberte. 
—— ve" 4 all _the maidens, thee I love, | The proprietor, itis stated, is on his way to Paris, | The sergents immediately made a charge, ea gg a 
sweet soul alone! now I not if thou art fairest, but | to offer them for sale to the French Government. couple of dozen of the yeunes imprudents, who 
a fairer know I none. Passes by the proud Czarinna, | | were forthwith lodged in gaol, and for expressing 











in her robes of silk arrayed; thou, in coarsest linen | ————————_ sympathies with the veteran bard of the liberties of 
kirtle, passest by a simple maid; Still I fondly gaze | ‘ . France condemned to various terms of imprisonment. 
upon thee, and, though bold the sentence be, I shall | Foreign Books recently published. | Hearing of this, Béranger indited the following little 


say: thou art Czarinna, and no other lives forme. | fWhere prices are given the franc has been valued at a | Poem, which lacks none of the fire of poetic a 

There is something not unpleasing in the | shilling, and the thaler at three shillings, as in importing | which distinguishes his earlier productions; - id 
measure and fancy tained 7 atte “ahann | books duiy and carriage have to be reckoned.) | despite all the efforts of the police, it has been ex 

re and fancy contained in a little piece | ve tensively circulated throughout the metropolis :— 
salled “Variegated Wishes. FRENCH. Pauvres enfants, quoi! vous croyiez encore 
2% | Casti B .—Histoi a se s i y ais { - ied te : o 2499 

eke cenit Tdeo ogy my sag la seconde république francaise. | Qu’on peut orier © Vive la liberté! 

} ee =e . Et sous les plis du drapeau tricolore 


No, I would be 


The grass, love, Whereupon thy light foot treadeth’ Moi, qui jamais n’ai cessé de poursuivre 


svo. (Each part is sold separately.) 


Thy little bird and blithely to thee sing! | = ? , 

Ah, I would be " ‘ y -—"% . yg “gg de quatre femmes et d'un perve- } Féter celui qui I’a toujours chantée! 

tather upon thy finger, love, aring! | mg Alphonse.—Les Wemnies, “Ports. 18mo. Mes méchante vers dont vous gardez mémoire, 
Ah, might I be Michelet, J.—L'Oisean. Paris. 18mo. 9s. | Oubliez-les!  igewsned mt npeeng rar 

A simple seam upon thy robe so rare! Expédition dans les parties centrales de 1'Amérique du Sud, | Si j'y croyais, je maudirais ma gloire! 

No, I would be de Rio Janeiro & Lima, et de Lima au Para, exécutée par | Ali! pardonnez au pauvre chansonnier! 
Rather a gem press'd to thy bosom fair! ordre du gouvernement francais pendant les années 1844 | Par quel cOté ce temps qu’on fait revivre 

| 3 1847, sous la direction de Francis de CasteInau. Paris. | Ressemble-t-il au jours révés par moi ? 


| 
No, I would be e ee du voyage. 6 vols. 8vo. 2i. 5s. | Laquais, flatteur, empereur, prétre et roi! 
The streamlet, lov i ! . Vues et scones. 4to. 60 plates. 41. 10s. | Si j'ai chanté pour le grand capitaine, 
niet, love, wherein thy bright foot wadeth If. Antiquités des Incas et autres peuples. 4to. 60 | C’est quand il fit sans sceptre et prisonnier; 


With one of his characteristic little romances | plates. 47. 10s. Brétmaire était puni par Sainte-Hélene ! 





we must take our leave of Ul'janov. IV. intone et Semeoategiane. 4to. 76 maps, by Ah! pardonnez au pauvre chansonnier ! 
“Hah! who is this that knocks so loud and early at V. Géographie. 4to. 30 maps. 107. 10s. ee 

my door?” “Thy husband, Mascha! Wake thee | VI. Botanique. En cours de publication. 16 parts. Suis-je l'ami de la nuit, du silence, 

up!” “Give me the word before!” ‘ Within thy | ; 12s. Gd. each. aa Et Belmontet me tient-il lieu d’Hugo? 

. 4 VII. Zoologie. En cours de publication 20 parts. | Md 
garden grows a tree which apples bears of gold. | Taye ’ pares. | Enfin, mon Dieu si clément, si bonhomme, 
* Go, rogue, this word is such as thee a neighbour | Nettement, Alfred.—Hstoire de la conqntte d’Alger, écrite | Eet-ce i — ae Sesgodiare, 9 
might havetold!” “ Within thy chamber there doth sur les documents inédits et authentiques. Paris. 8vo. 22s. Est-ce le Dieu que l'on protege & Rome? 

7 Ah! pardonnez au pauvre chansonnier ! 


stand a lofty oaken bed.” “Go, rogue, my nurse, | Pall, Et —Les échos de Hambourg. Vol. I. Paris. 12mo. 





betraying me, such might to thee have said!” "“ Upon Pontmartin, AA—Mémoires d'un notaire. Paris. 18mo. ~ j'ai chanté cette Gpoque héroique, 
hy t ies . sien, 99 -— Jes habits bleus par la victoire usés, 
‘ Welome, on = ~ Te ey oe py mal | aoe egy — C’était les fils de notre République 
thy wife to kisa™” . Bodenstedt, Fried.—Demetrius, Historische Tragidie in funf | Battant vingt ans les rois coalisés. 
J iss. Aufziigen. Berlin. 1856. 8vo. Mais ce soldat bien brossé qui nous guette, 
While upon the subject of Russian literature, | Constance. — Dichtungen, &c. (Poems). Breslau. 16mo. Qui nous tuerait pour passer officier, 
. “ 1s 6d. N’est pas le mien trinquant A la guinguette... 


we may mention incidentally that the historian | Constance.—Novellen, &c. (Novels). Breslau. 1i6mo. Is6d. Ah! pardonnez au pauvre chansonnier ! 
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To render even this Government justice, it is a trait 
in their favour that this biting attack has not led the 
satellites of that mysterious power that dwelleth in 
the Rue de Jérusalem to disturb the repose of its 
author. But it has given rise to a general razzia of 


Béranger’s works at all the bookstalls—a measure | 


which has, it is scarcely necessary to say, proved quite 
ineffectual ; as those who had not got them now take 
a malicious pleasure in obtaining copies, pour le plaisir 
de fronder. 


The Museum of the Louvre has just made a | 


purchase, which a little diligence and attention to 
their business on the part of the authorities would have 
secured for the British Museum, ie., a thick manu- 
script folio volume, filled with sketches and drawings 
by Leonardo da Vinci. It was the property of M. 
Valeardi, of Milan, who sold it for 35,000 francs 
(14002. sterling). In 1797 thirteen other manuscript 
volumes of sketches, all by Leonardo, were brought 
from Milan to Paris—one of the clearest gains of 
Napoleon's Italian campaign. One of them, which 
was unluckily left at the Imperial Library, was 
taken possession of by the allies in 1815, and sent 
back to Milan. It is not, it is perhaps as well to 
state, that which has just been purchased of M. 
Valeardi. 

Private letters from Leipzig, received by a member 
of the Institate in Paris, state that Doctor Brugsch, 
of Berlin, author of the ‘* Demotic Grammar,” who is 


at present engaged in preparing for the press an in- | 


teresting work on Egyptian antiquities, has just 
made an interesting discovery, without, as it were, 
having to stir from his arm-chair. 
recently arrived at Leipzig from Egypt, the Rev. 
H. Stoddart, presented Dr. Brugsch with four in- 
scriptions, purchased from an Arab. Brugsch saw at 
once that the inscriptions were demotic, and con- 
tained astronomic indications. After a lengthy and 
minute investigation, he discovered they contained no 
less than a thousand astronomical dates, referring to 
the period at which the planets Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury, entered each of the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. According to Brugsch, the obser- 
vations described by these inscriptions must have 
been taken between the 8th and 19th years of Trajan’s 
reign, and during the seventeen first years of that | 
of Hadrian, 

M. Genin, a well-known explorer of the unknown 
regions of literature, has discovered a short poem of 
Boileau’s, which had hitherto escaped the scent of the 
many publishers and editors of this well-known poet. 
It consists of twelve lines, celebrating the charms of 
a certain Iris, and is as fade, sickly, and sentimental 
as the sonnet which moves Alceste to “ noble ire ” in 
the “Misanthrope.” It was written expressly to be set 
to music by a Mr. Lambert, a well-known musician | 
in those days, who has been sung by Lafontaine and 
Boileau himself. According to the testimony of 
Boileau, Lambert had an ugly habit of always pro- 
mising to come, and never coming at all. The song in 
question, which is quite unworthy of the author of | 
the ‘‘ Lutrin,” were detected by M. Genin in a work 
entitled * Recueil des plus beaux vers qui ont été 
mis en chant, avec le nom des auteurs tant des airs que 
des paroles.” 2 volumes in-12. Paris, chez Charles | 
de Sercy, au Palais, 1661. In 1661 Boileau was four- | 
and-twenty years of age. 

Another, and a far more interesting discovery has 
been made at Maisor-Neuve-Montournais in La 
Vendeé, i.c., a great portion of the manuscripts aud 
correspondence of Duplessis-Mornay. They are 
being classified by order of the Government. Among 
the papers are treatises on religious controversy, 
draughts of letters written by Duplessis; but what 
especially makes the collection valuable in the eyes 
of the antiquarian is the fact of its containing several 
hundreds of original autograph letters, written to 
him by the principal personages of those troublous 
times, such as Queen Elizabeth, Henri Quatre, &c. 
&e. As the historical reminiscences of some of your | 
readers may, perhaps, require retreshing, it may not | 
be amiss to remind them that, though the offspring | 
of a Catholic father and a Protestant mother, he be- 
came a staunch Huguenot—had a narrow escape of his | 
life at the massacre of St. Bartholomew—became one 
of the chief adherents of Henri Quatre, by whom he 
was sent as ambassador to Elizabeth. After the 
King’s abjuration, he became the head of the Protes- 
tant party, and in the squibs of the day Le is called 
Pape des Huguenots. One of his daughters married | 


j 


the Ducde la Force, whose family by her still retains | 
4 prominent position in France. 








AMERICA. 

The Lives of the British Historians. By Evcrne 
Lawrence. 2 vols. New York: Scribner. 
London: Tribner and Co. 

Tse author of these volumes has a double claim 

to the attention of the reading public. He is a 

hew man and also a foreigner. On the first | 


ground he is entitled, should he require it, to the 
tenderness and liberal encouragement which are 
due to a modest and careful beginner. On the 
second ground, his opinions come stamped with 
that prestige of superior impartiality which the 


An Englishman, | 


| imagine 


| opinions of a disinterested third party always 
| possess over those of a kinsman ora friend. Yet 
| Mr. Lawrence is also our courteous cousin, but 
not the more likely on that account to praise us 
beyond our deserts. He belongs to a nation 
| whose sympathy of blood is all but counter- 
| balanced by the recollections of injuries, the com- 
| petition of glory, and the conflict of interests. 
Mr. Lawrence is an American, and as such in 


| 


this work sits in judgment on our common 
| ancestors. He can scarcely lessen their lustre 


without tarnishing his own. Our flesh and 
blood, it is true, is less proximately his than it is 
ours: but still it is a portion of himself and his 
nation; and when, as censors, they weigh it in 


| the scales of criticism, or test it in the crucible of 


analysis, we have reason to expect that the 
| mystery of consanguinity will give zest to their 
inquiries without biassing their judgment. 

It is but due to Mr. Lawrence to state that he 
satisfies this expectation amply. He has pro- 
duced a work in all essentials impartial, judicious, 
luminous, elegant, interesting, and valuable. We 
attach each of these epithets to it advisedly, and 
we can assure our readers that they will not find 
any one of them undeserved or exaggerated. Mr. 
Lawrence writes like a scholar and a gentle- 
| man, with acumen, spirit, and taste. He has 
chosen a good subject, and treated it thoroughly 
well. It afforded him great advantages and great 
disadvantages. Some of it was quite new, much 
of it quite old: he has been equally successful in 
both departments. He is the first to make the 
life of the brilliant but shadowy Raleigh a dis- 
tinct and complete narrative; and he has even 
contrived to add new interest to such familiar 
lives as those of Burnet, Hume, Gibbon, and 
Robertson. 

Passing rapidly over the lives of Bede, Matthew 
Paris, and the early legendary historians, Mr. 
Lawrence begins the substance of his work with 
the life of Raleigh. Scholar, poet, soldier, sailor, 
lover, discoverer of new countries, leader of new 
colonies, with all the qualities of the hero and 
the buccaneer, Raleigh began life as a dreamer, 
pursued it as a man of action, and ended it as a 
philosopher and a historian. He is the Alcibiades 
of England, as versatile, as volatile, but far less 
unstable than the Athenian. What was not to 
ve expected, even in the age of Shakspere, from 
the youth who could write such verses as the 
following ?— 


Passions are likened but to floods and streams, 
The shallow murmur but the deep are dumb; 

So when affections yield discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
They that are rich in words nmst needs discover 
They are but poor in that which makes a lover. 

Wrong not, sweet mistress of my heart, 
The merit of true passion, 

With thinking that he feels no smart, 
Who sues for no compassion. 

Yet the boy was father to such a man as this: 
CHARACTER OF RALEIGH. 

With all these higher elements of character, 
Raleigh joined a violent ambition, a stern pride, and 
an unbounded passion for renown. 
sions, fostered by the circumstances amid which he 
was thrown, soon overmastered his religious and 
poetical impulses, and drove him from that calm 
haven of rest which his fancy dwelt upon so fondly 
in moments of reflection, to take part in the most 
active and least scrupulous movements of the time. 
He became a soldier, fearless, cruel, and wnsparing ; 
a courtier intriguing, dark, revengeful ; a buccaneer 
who pursued his prey with as little remorse of con- 
science as a Kid or a Morgan; and it is easy to 
that amid the storms of violent passion 
which so incessantly agitated his breast, his life could 
never have been happy, and that he must often have 
recurred with a bitter pang to the sense of what it 
might have been had he lived true to the purer and 
better part of his nature. 


His justification is found in the following 


| facts: — 


Elizabeth was the queen of a nation of buccaneers. 
Her subjects were almost universally engaged in 
privateering. English seamen were just beginning 
to display their native hardihood and capidity. Their | 
frail, ill-constructed barks, so small that in the pre- | 
sent age they would scarce seem fit for river naviga- | 
tion, pierced the most distant and dangerous seas in 
pursuit of their prey. They had just learned the | 
weakness and wealth of Spanish commerce. They 
found that an English pinnace of twenty tons was 
more than a match for a Lisbon galleon of twelve 
hundred tons. They taught the Spanish sailors to | 
dread the coming of their heretic foes as they would 
a legion of demons. The English indeed fought more 
like demons than men. They met, without flinching, | 


| 


force an hundred times more powerful than their own. 
A fleet of Spanish carracks of immense size lay | ee ee : 
around Greenville’s single ship, the Revenge, a whole | the following judicious character of 


These latter pas- | 


day. They could neither board nor sink her, and 
would have fled dismayed shattered and filled with 
slaughter from her terrible crew, had not her last 
barrel of powder given out. Almost every English 
captain was a Greenville and every ship'a Revenge. 
They rode the seas with a triumphant assurance that 
they were its masters. Even the dangers of the waves 
were despised. Their ill-built barks were seldom 
tight. ‘They leaked badly in the very harbour. They 
were so small that the slightest swell of the sea 
seemed sufficient to overwhelm them. The provisions 
were usually bad and insufficient. None of those in- 
ventions which relieve the hardships of modern 
sailors were known to the Elizabethan navigators. 
The science of navigation was yet to be learned. The 
compass and the lead were their only guides. Yet 
with such science and such vessels they encountered 
the violent storms of the Bay of Biscay, the dangers 
of the Atlantic, and the icebergs of the Polar seas. 
In consequence many brave men perished, many like 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sank with ship and crew in 
stormy nights and raging seas. But the fate of the 
lost did not check the zeal of the living. Rich prizes 
were daily arriving in English harbours, to stimulate 
avarice and adventure. The favourite speculation 
with all classes was to embark their capital in priva- 
teering. Elizabeth set the example to her people. 
Seldom an expedition went forth in which she had 
not a tenth or a fifth interest, and few prizes returned 
out of which she did not exact something more than 
her share. 


Such was the age and such was the nation in 
which the lot of the gifted Raleigh was cast. There 
is something supremely interesting in the concep- 
tion of that wonderful age of men, who combined 
faculties which are now seldom seen, even sepa- 
rately, in the ablest men. There is every reason to 
believe that Shakspere was as good a man of busi- 
ness as he was a poet. He is the first dramatist 
and first theatrical manager on record who is 
known to have made literature and the fine arts 
pay. Since his time it has been, comparatively 
spe:king, the boast, as it has been the destiny, of 
all the most favoured children of the Muses to be 
wanting in all those common qualities by which 
men of the world create and preserve a fortune. 

| There have not been wanting instances of dazzling 
literary successes which have rained a golden 
shower on the meteor of the day ; but there have 
been few instances in which such fortune has 
been, as in Shakspere’s case, the result of careful 
and fast-binding thrift. So in a similar, if not in 
| an equal degree, the friends of Raleigh, and Ra- 
| leigh himself, appear to have combined the most 
| daring and inventive enterprise with the most 
| cool and calculating spirit of mercantile traffic. 
| Minute excellence was no virtue of those days ; 
|as inventive and independent judgment is no 
| quality of our own times. Men did not then 
lean on each other and on leading articles for 
aids to reflection, but sought for rules of thought 
| and conduct in their own spontaneous vigour of 
imaginative intellect. They were thinkers, and 
not merely the plagiarists and mimics of thinkers. 
Hence it is that every known writer of the great 
Elizabethan era, like every great statesman or sol- 
dier of that time, shows in his books and hisactions 
an originality and an individuality, which stamp 
him with his own unmistakeable idiosyncrasy, 
| and make him the faithful exponent of his own 
views, and not in any way the parrot-like re- 
peater of other men’s views. The subdivision of 
labour, which marks so prominently the nine- 
teenth century, had little or no place in the six- 
teenth; and hence the individual man of the earlier 
era, however inferior in superficial refinement, 
was necessarily a far nobler creature than the 
man of the later era, whose particular excellence 
is purchased by general deficiency. In Eliza- 
| beth’s era literature was the principle of action, 
the stimulus and nutriment of thought, rather 
than the refuge of indolence and the extinguisher 
of innate originality. It refined without ener- 
rating, as in the present age it enervates without 
|always refining. Men thought as poets; but 
| they also reasoned as philosophers, negotiated like 
'men of business, and fought like heroes. 

Of such men Raleigh was a brilliant, but by no 
means a solitary, specimen. He fought as well 
as he wrote; and he wrote admirably. His 
History of the World, although long superseded, 
contains matter and writing which are still 
worthy of a student’s attention; and Mr. Law- 
rence wisely notices the remarkable fact that 
much of its speculation anticipated inquiries 
concerning the early Roman history which 
Beaufort and Niebuhr, and we may add Arnold 
and Lewis, have since elaborated. 

As other specimens from these volumes, which 
we recommend heartily to our readers, we subjoin 


} 
| 
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HUME’S PHILOSOPHY. 

The chief element of Hume’s mental power was its 
skepticism. From this sprang his novelty, strength, 
and profuse fertility. He was born to doubt. At 
sixteen, if not long before, we have evidence that he 
had cast aside many of the prevailing modes of belief. 
The principle grew stronger as his intellect matured. 
His skepticism in metaphysics, commencing in early 
youth, gave rise to those novel inquiries into the 
mental constitution, which gave to the science of the 
mind a new fertility. From 
sprang up new schools of philosophy. He found, 
indeed, few followers, but he gained what pleased him 
almost as well—many opponents. Reid and the Scot- 
tish thinkers, driven by his subtle reasoning from the 
old basis of the science, called in a new ally, which 
they called common sense. By a single doubt, Hume 
created the Scottish metaphysical schcol. In Ger- 
many, his opponents fled to the opposite pole. Kant, 
after long labours, produced a theory laden with 
mystic technicalities, by which he believed he could 
refute the ingenious skeptic. He declared the mind 
to be self-creative, producing its own cognitions, and 
while thus isolating the intellect in order to defend it 
from materialism, gave rise to that transcendental 
philosophy, which has gradually faded into the 
dreams of Fichte and Hegel. France, meanwhile, 
excited by the impulse from Germany and Scotland, 
sought to build up an eclectic philosophy of her own, 
more satisfactory to her modern thinkers than the 
analytical school of Des Cartes. Such has been the 
power of Hume’s skepticism in a single science. In 
politics, it has been no less destructive of ancient 
creeds, His essays and political discourses, so new 
and surprising in their day, gave a strong impulse to 
the study of political economy. They excited men to 
think upon topics which had been hitherto neglected. 
They aroused. in England a class of reasoners who 
soon discovered the falseness of many of the prevail- 
ing views in trade and commercial legislation. Adam 
Smith developed Hume's doubts in his able treatise on 
the wealth of nations ; and each succeeding writer 
upon political topics has owed much to Hume's novel 
inquiries. Bentham, Malthus, Brougham, and Ricardo 
have discussed and studied the questions which he 
proposed. In France, the effect of his writings was 
still more wonderful; they made political economy a 
popular study, and directed the attention of the best 
minds of that country to the subject of political 
reform. No little share of that free spirit, which led 
to the first Revolution, was due to the influence of 
Hume. In literature, however, Hume’s skepticism 
was strangely silent. Here he bowed superstitiously 
before the oracles of ancient criticism and the borrowed 
taste of Paris. He could approve nothing in tragedy 
that was not modelled after Sophocles, or in poetry 
that was not a reflection of Virgil. Shakspere was to 
him a wild and savage genius, and Milton barbarously 
sublime. Even Homer had not that charm for him 
which he professes. He enjoyed the smooth and easy 
flow of Tasso and Virgil, better than the majestic bal- 
lads that have been woven into the Iliad and Odyssey. 
In this spirit of deference to antiquity he always 
wrote. His style has nothing of that boldness with 
which Milton asserted his mastery over his native 
tongue, or with which Johnson, diving deep into the 
wells of English lore, drew forth the pearls of his 
powerful diction. Hume never doubted that the 
classical models were to be implicitly followed, both 
in style and manner. His history he formed upon 
the model of the Greeks, neglecting all the sugges- 
tions which the enlarged inquiries of modern times 
demanded. He recommended Robertson to write 
biographies after the manner of Plutarch, and would 


himself have sunk into a mere imitator of Thucydides, | : 
| narrates, thus impels abruptly to the act of unneces- 


had not his earnest doubts in religion, politics, and 
character lent an interest to the history, which ani- 
mates its classic style with vital fire, and gives it a 
novelty which no classic has attained. From this 
singular exception to his general skepticism, Hume's 
criticisms are valueless. His literary history is with- 
out a novel thought. You anticipate his judgment 
before it is uttered. 
and where will be the fatal fault. He mows down the 
fairest flowers in the gardens of English poetry with a 
hand more relentless than that of time. Heaims vain 
blows at the greatest English dramatist, and the lord 
of English poets. Bacon he ranks below Galileo, and 
Spenser, imaginative and harmonious, for him had 
written in vain. On the whole, he had little respect 


for English literature, and looked rather to Scotland, | 


with its Wilkie and Home, to redeem the nation from 
the reproach of deficiency in taste and genius. 


HIS STYLE, 


His style has an endless rhythm like the verse of | siege of Rome, but now restored). 


Shakspere, and never fails inharmony. Melody, the 
offspring of true genius, is unattainable by common 
minds. ‘ 
has descended to a few modern writers. 
rhythm is peculiar to himself. 


Hume's 


listened to it in despair. It has no resemblance to 
the sounding periods of Jeremy Taylor, or the simpler 
flow of Addison. Hume's ear for harmony was per- 
fect, and his great thoughts shaped themselves into 
delicate modulations of language as naturally as those 
of Homer compressed themselves in verse. To pre- 


serve this harmony he uses an easy flow of words. | young artist, whom he represents as taking part in 





| 
| 
| 


the doubts of Hume | 





| 
| 
| 


| Italy. 


! 


He never condenses; his thoughts are all broadly pre- 


sented to the reader. There is no trace of the study of | 
the elder English writers in his prose, and to him | 
they were, probably, all barbarians. He had read 
little of Taylor, Barrow, or Burton. His thoughts | 
never rise into artificial periods like those of Johnson, 


| or contract into concise novelty like those of Bacon. | 


He sought rather to utter his peculiar views in a lan- 

guage almost conversational, and distinguished from 

conversation only by its pleasing modulations. He | 
uses the plainest Saxon ; but he does this not from any 

acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon literature, but because 
he found that language the best to express his meaning. 
He has plainly studied the French writers diligently, | 
but he has carefully shunned the measured and stilted | 
tone assumed by the writers under Louis XIV. He has 
none of the declamation, the repetitions, the contrasts | 
and antithesis that mark the eloquence of Massillon | 
and Bossuet ; he has even less of Voltaire’s flippancy | 
and satire; and his style is simply that of a wise and | 
thoughtful mind addressing minds as thoughtful and | 
as earnest as itself. 





(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) | 
(Continued from page 154.) 

From the most remarkable work of history I pass to | 
the most remarkable romance recently produced in 
Such may unquestionably be pronounced, | 
with all its faults, negative and positive, the | 
Beatrice Cenci of Guerrazzi, which, under the ban 
of ecclesiastical censorship at Rome, and proscribed 
by the police at Florence, I have only found 
obtainable at Turin, where it is to be seen on’ every 
book-stall (mostly in the edition of Geneva, 1855). 
It is a capital accusation against this novel that the | 
additional title, “Story of the Sixteenth Century,” | 
leads to the expectation of something like history 
in the received sense, if through a medium neces- 
sarily imaginative; whereas, in reality, every liberty 
possible has been taken, even with the facts of the 
withering domestic tragedy that forms its central 
subject. Other writers, even others who have treated 
this story imaginatively, have agreed as to the two 
leading facts assumed to be convincingly established 
by documents extant—the extreme of wrong sus- 
tained, and the nature of the vengeance taken, by the 
unhappy heroine. Guerrazzi has thought proper to 
contradict both, disregarding the consequences of this | 
obstinate departure from reality in the loss, to his 


| performance, of those elements of intensest tragedy 


| 
| 


| 


| 


You see whom he wil] condemn | 


| 


| ill-fated house. 


It was the charm of the Greek historians and | 


It differs from that of | alone might have sufficed, by the thrilling pathos of 
Robertson or Gibbon, and the latter declared that he | its loveliness, to impart interest to the name and 


which the Cenci story itself possesses. A heroine of 
incredible, and sometimes rather insipid perfections, | 
designed with the attributes of an angel of light, | 
moving amidst moral darkness, constantly in contact 
with evil, and reflecting not one influence from that 
terrific circle she stands in, is the result—but can this 
be received as true to nature or humanity ? 

The lover of Beatrice, a tame and feebly-drawn 
character, who is represented as a Monsignore—there- 
fore (though not a priest) in the ecclesiastical career— 
is made the actual perpetrator of the murder in the | 
scene at the gloomy castle of Petrella, which, if fact 
had been preferred to fiction, might have been the 
crowning catastrophe of power and terror. This 
personage, named Guido Guerra, arrives (it is not 
explained how) just at the moment for saving Beatrice 
herself, who is sleeping, and sacrificing the unnatural | 
father before she wakes. The passion, which had 
little inspired him for any great effort at the rescue 
of its object from unheard-of wrong, when other 
opportunities presented themselves, as the author 


sary, however justly provoked, bloodshed; and, after 
all has been lost—after Beatrice has suffered on the 
scaffold for a crime the lover never confesses, even in | 
the hope of saving her—the inconsistent Monsignore | 
becomes, in despair, a ferocious brigand, taking | 
vengeance on society, till, wearied and self-disgusted, | 
he flies to the cloister, to expiate guilt by penance | 


and good works as a monk of the St. Bernard Hospice. | 
The defence of Beatrice by the Advocate Farinaccio | 
is given, with some curtailment, from the extant | 
original ; and in this speech the parricide is assumed, 
though the intensity of provocation is urged, with other 
circumstances, as extenuating. ‘“ It is not forty years 
(we are told) since before the tribunals of Rome was 
renewed the old lawsuit between Prince Borghese and 
| Count Bolognetti Cenci,” a surviving scion of the 
The remains of Beatrice were in- 
terred in the ancient church of S. Pietro Montorio on | 
| the Janiculan Hill (greatly injured during the French 
Here the spot is 
marked by a slab of Pentelic marble, near the high 
altar rails, on the Epistle side; but not asculptured line 
| tells who lies beneath, the epitaph originally in- 


| scribed being cancelled. A picture exists which 


| story of Beatrice Cenci—that celebrated reputed 
| portrait, by Guido, in the Barberini Palace. And 
the facts connected with this work form one of the 
details which doubtless will be read with most inte- 
rest in Guerrazzi’s book. The original sketch, he 
| tells us, was by Ubaldo Ubaldini, an enthusiastic 


the desperate, but fruitless, attempt to rescue the un- 
happy girl on her way to the scaffold (a scene 
drawn with effect, though exaggerated and pro- 
longed). That sketch passed into the possession of 
Cardinal Barberini, a protecting Maecenas, and was 
copied by Guido, who himself probably never saw Bea- 
trice, nor was in Rome at the time of the execution 
(as proved in the “Felsina Pittrice” of Malvasia), 
but arrived there about the end of the same year 
1597. One circumstance Guerrazzi introduces, which 
can scarcely be accepted without the evidence he 
altogether omits,—that the sketch of Ubaldini was 
drawn by the artist blindfolded, in a state of violent 
delirium, brought on by excited feeling, after the 
failure of the attempted rescue. In justification of 
such improbability is cited, indeed, an extraordinary 
case given in Cicognara’s ‘‘ History of Sculpture,”— 
that of Gonnelli, a sculptor at Volterra, who became 
totally blind at the age of 20, but continued through- 
out his life of many years subsequent to execute 
busts considered successful portraits ! 
Notwithstanding the perversity with which is re- 
jected much that might have heightened the effect of 
this story, horror, and that to a degree often offensive, 
is the paramount aim pursued by its author, whose 
scenes of unnatural depravity are sometimes so abso- 
lutely revolting, with such gloating on circumstances 
of atrocity and licentiousness beyond the ordinary 
measures of human guilt, that many might scruple to 
place this book into the hands of the young and 
pure. It is satisfactory to find that Italian criticism 
(see the Revista Contemporanea of Turin) has pointed 
out with virtuous indignation such glaring defects. 


| Though one may be inclined to lay down the work, 
| summing up its merits in this couplet-— 


Lewis never wrote, nor borrow'd 
Any horror half so horrid— 


| it yet cannot be denied that power of imagination, 


graphic skill of description, much felicity in the 
grouping of characters and management of situations, 
is displayed here. The creative genius of the author 
suggests comparison with Fuseli or Della Notte; and, 
like the paintings of the latter, all his effects are pro- 
duced by lurid light and darkest shadow. Scenes of 
beauty and dramatic force might be selected; a 
picture, or rather meditation upon the Roman Cam- 
pagna is impressive and true to the reality, though 
rather rhapsodic ; and a subject for Salvator is sup- 
plied by one scene that vividly illustrates the man- 
ners, the bizarre union between superstition and 
atrocity, among Italian brigands. A group of these 


| worthies is assembled round a fire in the mountains 


by night, telling each other their wild tales of adven- 
ture, when, at the suggestion of the oldest in iniquity, 
an orthodox finale is brought about by the reciting of 
the rosary in chorus before a little leaden Madonna, 
which the pious old brigand takes out of his pocket 
and fastens with his knife to a tree! That Thyestian 
banquet, of which so powerful a scene is formed by 
Shelley in his tragedy on this story, when old Cenci 
announces with horrid joy the deaths of his two sons 
to the appalled and indignant guests, is here worked 
up with much more minuteness and highly-coloured 
details—one of the best specimens of the author's 


| capability in the terrible; and annexed to it is the 


following note: “ Several ideas of the discourses held 
by Francesco Cenci in this chapter have been intro- 
duced in the ‘Beatrice Cenci’ of Shelley. This 
writer is little known in Italy: he was the friend of 
Lord Byron; was drowned in the Tyrrhene Sea, 
when going to Genoa in an open boat; and his 
body was burnt on the shore, near the mouth 
of the Arno, Byron being present. I knew 
him: he was slender and diminutive in person, 
inclined to be consumptive; a metaphysician more 
than a poet, but still a poet of infinite power.” It 
must be remembered, as plea to indulgence, that this 
work was, if not absolutely completed, at least 
imagined and sketched, by Guerrazzi in a prison—a 
fact of which we are reminded here and there with 
egotism not unforgivable, as in a note where he 
describes the state of deadly asphyxia into which he 


| fell when thrown into the subterraneans of a fortress at 


Portoferraio, on the night of the 8th of January, 1848, 
by order of the Marquis Ridolfi, “the initiator ot 
constitutional government in Tuscany.” The heaping 
together of facts and allusions and quotations, some 
from old books to be classed with the rarities of 
bibliopolists, in the notes with which these pages 


| are abundantly furnished, forms one of the most 


strangely characteristic features of the work andof the 
author’s genius. Often without the slightest bearing 
upon the text, these whimsical digressions seem 
simply intended to announce sympathies or antipathies 
towards characters of history or literature; for in- 
stance, among the former, Titus, Philip II., the 
Plantagenet kings, Mary Stuart, Elizabeth, and 
several Popes, against all which crowned heads 
Guerrazzi takes opportunity of having “a fling.” A 
MS. poem, called “Beatrice Cenci,” by Aufossi, is 
frequently cited as in this author’s possession—if 30, 
and unpublished, it is surely his duty to give this 
blank verse composition to the world. 

Among recent Italian publications of another class 
—the archeologic—the most interesting I am aware 
of is a “ Description of an Etruscan Necropolis disco- 
vered near Bologna” (Sepolcreto Etrusco, elc.), by 








Count Giovanni Gozzadini. In May 1853, the work- 
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men on an estate of that nobleman, near Bologna, 
called Villanova, unexpectedly came upon some 
monuments buried beneath the soil, which proved to 
be a necropolis, containing not fewer than 116 
sepulchres, dispersed over a space 68 metres long. 
This discovery is the subject of a learned and full 
report by the proprietor, printed at Bologna, in a 
large volume, but only for private circulation (a limi- 
tation to be regretted), with well-executed engravings 
of all the more valuable objects found. These sepul- 
chres, we are informed, when fully disincumbered of 
the soil above, were seen to consist of masses of cal- 
eareous stone, almost cylindrical, and slightly conic 
in form; but four, different from the rest, parallelo- 
gram, and built with another description of stone, 
rising perpendicularly, the largest to the height of 
1:40 metres, by 2°67 long. In the interior of each 
was found a vase of argilla, with one or two handles, 
mostly black, but in some instances red, and in the 
greater number adorned with designs scratched on 
the clay. A tazza, or a concave disk reversed, 
covered the mouth of each vase; and around were, in 
most instances, strewn several other much smaller 
vases, in fragments, often incomplete. No painting 
was found on any of these utensils, and the designs 
consisted mostly of meanders, concentric circles, ser- 
pentine outlines, and very rudely sketched human 
ligures, with disproportioned heads. Bronze imple- 
ments were found in great number, for music, agri- 
culture, the caparison of horses, the dressing or orna- 
menting of hair; and one of these is of a form not 
exemplified in any Etruscan collection of Italy. 

Most graceful and varied were the fibule found, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 

The history of diving, from the exploits of the 
pearl fishers, with their primitive expedient of holding 
in the mouth a piece of sponge steeped in oil, to the 
last improvements in the dress and apparatus which 
has given to the engineer the power of carrying on 
vast undertakings under water with almost equal 
facility as on land, formed the subject of an interest- 
ing paper, by Mr. W. Heinke, at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Many names of celebrity were to 
be found among those who had turned their attention 
to the subject—Friar Bacon ; Bishop Wilkins; the 
Marquis of Worcester ; Borelli, who in 1669 made the 
nearest approach to a perfect diving dress, namely, a 
vessel of copper for the head, glazed in front, and 


attached to a complete dress of goatskin, with a | 
pump at his side, by which he could cause himself to 
the ship carpenter, | 
Phipps, founder of the noble family of Normanby, | 


ascend and descend at will; 


Halley, who first applied artificial means of supplying 
the divers with air by bellows or by buckets alter- 
nately rising and descending ; Smeaton, who first 
used diving bells for civil enginering operations ; 
Xennie, who introduced modifications in their con- 
struction, having them made of cast-iron, with lenses 
at the top, and using powerful air-pumps ; and others. 
A visit to the Polytechnic will have made the modern 
apparatus familiar. It is obvious, however, that the 


eye-glasses may be subject to accidental fracture, | 
Mr. E. Heinke had invented a | 


fatal to the diver. 
slide which the diver could immediately close, and 

thus prevent the influx of water; to this he had added 

“a double valve fixed in front of the gorget, by which 

the efflux of air could be so regulated as to enable the | 
diver to ascend and descend at will,” and had also 

introduced a signal dial, by which the diver could 

make known his wants with certainty and rapidity. 

In fact, the dress, with the large improved pumps, | 
was now adapted for any kind of submarine opera- 

tion; so that works heretofore considered almost im- | 
practicable were undertaken without hesitation. 

The notes of a Journey from Bagdad to Busra, by 
Mr. W. Kennett Loftus, were read at the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. This region contains several sites 
of great interest, but which had never been visited by 
Europeans before this journey of Mr. Loftus. The 
party proceeded from Bagdad to Hillah, and from 
thence to the ruins of Niffar, amid sands, pastures, 
date-groves, irrigating canals and marshes. From 
Niffar, the ruins of which have since been excavated, 
Mr. Loftus continued his journey to the town of 
Diwanieh, on the Euphrates, and thence on a direc- | 
tion I.S.E., through Jezirah, passing several ancient 
mounds, until he arrived at the ruins of Hamman, 
where he found the fragments of a Babylonian statue, 
how in the British Museum. From Hamman, taking 
4 course §.S.W., he went to Tel Ede, and thence to | 
the lo‘ty and imposing remains of Warka, which | 
were subsequently excavated under his directions. | 
Following the course of the river Euphrates until | 
approaching Muguyer, Mr. Loftus turned southwards | 
to visit its ancient remains, and, returning thence to | 
the river, he proceeded to Souk-el-Shiouk, and from 





and in greater number than any other objects here— 
in all 412. These were, for the greater part, of bronze 
ornamented with designs scratched, or finer torentic 
workmanship; some also with strings of beads of 
yellow smalt or amber, or blue and white glass, some 
with disks of alabaster, or other trinkets of amber 
and bone united; a certain number said exactly to 
resemble the Scotch brooch for fastening the plaid, 
and many evidently intended for the hair. Some 
displayed the action of fire; and in every sepulchre 
were found at least two fibulz perfectly alike, and 
placed side by side. Neither silver nor gold, nor any 
description of idols, nor writing in any character 
(though a few archaic sigla were found), did these 
sepulchres contain—an evidence of high antiquity, 
showing that the precious metals had not yet been 
introduced from foreign parts, the use of inscriptions 


not yet popularised. Lanzi is quoted, to attest 
that ‘“‘neither stones nor medals inscribed with 
writing existed anterior to Demaratus.” But the 


primitive money, consisting of bronze cylinders un- 
stamped (es rude), was found in various specimens ; 
and, as itis known that the use of such was coeta- 
neous with Numa (the stamped coin, or @s signatum, 
being introduced at a period of much less remote 
antiquity), it is assumed that these sepulchres may 
be ascribed to a date at least as ancient as 450 B.c. 
The epoch of the invasions of the Gallo-Cymri on 
this side the Alps has been limited by some historians 
between 587 and 521 B.c.; by others, whose opinion 
is now generally received, prolonged to about 
596 B.c. It was in the fourth of these irruptions 
that the province of Felsina was occupied by the 


there direct to Busra. The result of these travels and 
researches has been of the greatest importance in elu- 

| cidating a portion of the Mosaic account. By means 
of inscriptions which have been deciphered, the re- 
mains of several of the most ancient cities mentioned 
in Genesis had been identified; and the names of 
most of the monarchs had been found, forming a con- 
nected series from Chedorlaomer, the contemporary of 

| Abraham, to the downfall of the Assyrian empire. 
The country, under proper government, was capable 
of being restored to its former fertility and populous 
condition. 

In reference to the fossil tibia of the great extinct 
bird (Gastornis parisiensis) from the lower Eocene, 
near Paris, the result of the comparisons with the tibiz 
of known recent and fossil birds made by Professor 

Owen showed that, although there were affinities 
which connected this bird with the albatross and the 
lamellirostral web-footed birds, yet there were the 
same with respect to the Notornis, the Gallinule, the 
Raven, and some accipitrine birds. In some respects 
the Gastornis more resembled the large waders 

| (Gralle) and the Dinornis tribe. The Gastornis was a 
bird the size of an ostrich, but with more bulky pro- 
portions; and, in that respect more resembling the 
Dinornis, it appears to have had nearer affinities with 


| the wading order, and therein perhaps to the Rallide ; 
| but the modifications of its tibia indicate a genus of 


birds distinct from all previously known genera. Pro- 
fessor Owen also, in describing some mammalian fos- 
sils from the red crag of Suffolk, came to the conclu- 
sion, from the large proportion of miocene forms of 
mammalia, and the very great numerical superiority 
of individual tossil specimens from the red crag refer- 
able to miocene species, and from the admixture of 
these fossils with a few eocene and pleistocene periods, 
that the red crag was the debris of former tertiary 
strata of different periods, and in a great proportion of 
the miocene period. 

The science of Botanical Geography, which received 
its first great impulse from the comprehensive mind 
of Alexander von Humboldt, has been productive of 
very important results in regulating the transfer of 
useful plants from one country to another—a subject 
brought forward by Mr. Masters, at the Society of 
Arts, Climate is of course the most important of the 
physical agents that influence the life of plants. But 
certain plants may be cultivated in two localities 
having very different climate, provided they obtain 
the sum of heat necessary for their growth. Take 
for instance, the climate of London and of Odessa; 
the mean summer temperature of London is 62° F. ; 
that of Odessa, 68° F. The difference of the winter 
temperature is greater; but if the day on which the 
mean temperature arrives at 40° F. be ascertained, 
and also the day when the temperature sinks to the 
same point at both these places, and the aggregate 
temperature of the interval be calculated, the aggre- 
gate amount of heat will be found nearly the same in 
both places. In London the mean temperature of 
40°°1 F. begins on or about the 17th of February, 
and the thermometer falls to the same point on or 
about the 15th of December. The aggregate heat of 
the interval is 6207°°8. At Odessa the mean 
temperature of 40°-1 F. occurs on the 2nd or 3rd of 





Boii; and the author of the “ Description” before me 
infers that these monuments may be given a date 
anterior to the dispersion of the Etruscans from the 
regions of the Circumpaduani, or valleys of the Po, and 
the Alps and higher Etruria. 

Count Gozzadini has treated his subject with ability 
and knowledge. His chapter on antique funeral rites 
and modes of sepulture, illustrated by much poetic 
quotation, gives all that is most important and fraught 
with meanings in this branch of archeology. He 
supposes these tombs to have been all originally sub- 
terranean, like others of Etruria and Magna Grecia; 
that the tazzi placed on the larger vases had served 
not only for funeral libations, but for pouring wine on 
the pyre to extinguish its flames after cremation of 
the dead ; and in explanation of the quantity of smaller 
vases found in fragments, he advances the theory, 
both ingenious and of affecting sense, that their rup- 
ture was not accidental, but with ritual and symbolic 
purpose — an appropriate allusion and touching 
accompaniment to the last honours of mortality. 
Many citations to support this theory seem of weight, 
as from Propertius (1. 4, el. 7): 

Hoc etiam grave erat nulla mercede hyacinthos 

Injicere, et fracto busta piare cado. 
Two skeletons found in these tombs are scientifically 
described by a medical professor, who recognises in 
them the Etruscan characteristics; and in another 
appendix is an explanation by Professor Rocchi of 
some Roman sigilli found near this necropolis ; also, 
by the same, a long and curious treatise on the anti- 
quity of the barber's art in as far as concerns that 
dignified appendage the beard. 


D RA M A, &e. 


April, and on the 17th or 18th of November. Thus 
| the duration of the interval is shorter; but 
| the intensity of heat is greater, and hence the sum of 
| heat is nearly the same as in London, viz., 6193°°4 F. 
Hence plants that require a heat of at least 40° F., and 
asum of heat amounting to about 6200°, will find in 
both places the requisite conditions. Perennial plants 
and trees are subjected to the whole annual range of 
temperature, whilst the so-called annual plants have 
an existence of but few months. From this latter 
class the vegetable food of man is principally derived, 
and hence he is able to combat successfully with the 
extremes of drought or cold. Temperature, the 
chemical ingredients of plants, humidity, variations 
of time of rain-fall, combination of heat and moisture, 
the effects of forests on humidity, influence of elec- 
trical condition of a climate, direction and force of 
the wind, are some of the more prominent physical 
circumstances that regulate the natural diffusion of 
plants over the surface of the globe, and are com- 
paratively speaking immutable ; but the vital powers 
of plants havea range of accommodation, and, although 
actually the constitution can never be changed, still 
the plant has a power of adapting itself to different 
circumstances, and great results have already been 
consequent on the efforts that have been made to 
take advantage of this flexibility of constitution—a 

success that holds out great hopes for the future. 
Dr. Stark, the Registrar-General of Scotland, in a 
letter recently addressed to the Meteorological Asso- 
ciation, shows the importance of meteorological phe- 
nomena as affecting the general health. Temperature 
has a marked effect, as was manifested last year. The 
mean temperature of January was 36°, and 5977 
deaths were registered. During February it fell to 
27°, and on several nights to as low as 4°; the deaths 
7227. In March the temperature rose to 


increased to 7227. 
36° again; but the influence of the previous month 
was still felt, and the deaths were 6481. The weather 
improved in April, the reading being 444° ; the deaths 
then fell to 5323. In May the temperature was nearly 
the same—44°3° ; and the amount of deaths was the 


same. Other influences also appear to affect human 
life. For instance, sudden dense damp fogs, the pres- 


sure of the atmosphere, the presence of ozone, the 
quantity of hygrometric moisture, the direction of the 
wind, the quantity of telluric emanations or miasm, 
&e. If such phenomena were registered throughout 
the country, and collected so as to be available for 
comparison, they would prove of great importance 
in showing their effect upon the general health of the 
country. 

It is an agreeable task to record any reward 
bestowed for those labours by which science has been 
promoted, although in this country the occasions are 
unfortunately not very frequent. The Wollaston 
Palladium Medal has been awarded to Sir W. E. 
Logan for the geological survey of Canada, carried on 
under his direction. Also the balance of the Wol- 
laston donation fund has been awarded to M. Deshayes 
of Paris, the eminent historian of the Tertiary shells 
of the neighbourhood of Paris—the object of the 
award being to assist him in the publication of the 
forthcoming continuation of his great work on the 
fossil shells of the great Paris basin. A tardy recog- 
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nition has also been made of the service rendered to 


science by the discovery of gutta percha, the Presi- | 
dent of the India Board having placed on the list of | 
military nominations the son of Dr. William Mont- | 
— the discoverer of this inspissated sap of an | 


ndian tree, without the help of which the wonders of 
the electric telegraph would have been confined within 
territorial limit: the only reward hitherto bestowed 
having been the gold medal of the Society of Arts. 

Electric telegraph communication is being extended 
in the East: a line being formed from Rangoon to 


Pegu, and from thence, keeping along the left bank of | 
5S if 5 bn] 


the Sitang river, passes through Shwaygheen to 
Tounghoo. 


| 
From the Bombay Times of Feb. 16, it appears that | 


the firmament has presented an aspect there of peculiar 
magnificence, the whole five planets having been visible 


for nearly a week, sometime betwixt sunset and dawn, | 
and that Jupiter, Saturn, Venus, and Mars, were still | 


in sight at that date. 





Tue ANNUAL EXxursition OF INVENTIONS AT THE 
Society or ArTs.—Selecting a few of these articles now, 
we propose to return to them ona future occasion. The 
Globotype Telegraph is a very simple contrivance, in 
which coloured balls are made use of for delivering 
messages. 
black, kept in separate basins, and the alphabet 
is made up of these coloured balls multiplied and 
intermixed: thus, one white ball is A; 
three, C ; four, D; one blue ball, E; two, F; three, G; 


four, H; the remainder of the alphabet being com- | 


pleted by combinations of the colours: the black are 
principally used as breaks between words and sen- 
tences. ‘The telegraph is worked by one or two wires, 
with magnetised bars, or electro-magnets. On touch- 
ing a stud of the colour of the ball required, com- 
municating with the wires, a ball is released from the 
basin, and passing down a glass tube falls into a dial, 
which is composed of a series of inclined planes 
covered over by a plate of glass: thus the message is 
read as the balls are seen coming down the inclined 
planes successively with great facility, and without 
the possibility of a mistake. There is no clockwork 
requiring to be wound up, no pencils to be mended, no 
paper to be prepared, or the movements of a needle to 
be watched. Secret communications mav also be 
transmitted by merely stating the colour of the balls 
required for the message, for any one may make up 


an alphabet by his own combination of the coloured | 


balls. Mr. D. M‘Callum is the inventor. 

A process for removing collodion pictures from the 
glass, patented by Mr. F. S. Archer. The material 
employed is gutta percha—a substance easily soluble ; 
the best solvent is benzole. Prepare the glass plate 
with iodised collodion ; when the picture is dry, apply 
the solution of gutta percha; pour on sufficient to 
cover the surface, then drain off the excess; the 
benzole readily evaporates, leaving a transparent 
covering of gutta percha. The back of the plate must 
now be held before a clear fire, to harden the gutta 
percha film, and then immersed in a vessel of cold 
water, which soon causes the combined films to sepa- 
rate in one sheet from the glass. The picture is now 
dried with blotting paper, and, the rough edges being 
removed, is ready for the printing frame. The pro- 
cess does not injure the polish of the glass, and may 
be used an indefinite number of times, provided the 
surface is kept clean and preserved from injury. 


Mons. Francois Honoré Lebaigue furnishes in “Cod- | 
a dietetic matter of high nutri- | 


liver Oil Chocolate” 
tion. The combination consist of 25 per cent of cod- 
liver oil, which added to 25 per cent. of concrete 
butter, containing a large amount of nitrogen, gives 
50 per cent. of rich oily matter, so combined as to 


form an emulsion on admixture with water, milk, or | 


the secretions of the stomach, and thus rendered most 
easy of digestion, without the risk of being rejected. 
The value of cod-liver oil as a medicine is well known, 
and the only objection to its use, which is the nausea 
produced by the odour, is thus obviated. 
ventor has also mixed various medicines 
chocolate, reproducing them in a fourm convenient for 
administration. 

An invention which reflects the back of the head 


on the toilet glass as perfectly as the face, will, no | 


doubt, be hailed asa great achievement by the ladies, 
as the back of the hair can thus be arranged with the 
greatest ease and precision. This invention, called 


‘* Le Miroir face et nuque,” by Heal and Son, con- | 


sists simply of a brass telescopic rod attached to the 
top of an ordinary toilet glass, with a circular mirror 
suspended from it; when drawn out, the back of the 
head is reflected from the mirror on the toilet glass 
simultaneously with the face—a great acquisition 
in the difficult operation of head-dressing. When 
not required, the circular mirror is easily placed out 
of the way, so as not to interfere with the ordinary 
use of the glass. 

The principle of the “ lazy tongs” has been most 


ingeniously applied by M. Lavanchy to a “ Folding 


portable Bridge,” adapted for military purposes, as 
crossing a ditch or river, or for embarking and dis- 
embarking from ships. 


bridge,” with double roadway for carriages and foot- 
passengers ; “* A folding portable house,” adapted for 
barracks, hospitals, &c.; ‘ Folding shutters” for 
and “ Folding bedsteads.” 


shops ; 





There are three colours, white, blue, and | 


two, B; | 


The in- | 
with | 


“A double folding fixed 
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| A School Form and Folding Desk. The first ap- 
pearance of this is merely a form with a back to it, 
the space below the seat being made available for 
book-cases or lockers; by an ingenious contrivance of 
a hinged bracket, the back is thrown over, and then 
forms a desk, on which the pupil can write. Two of 
these placed together make a capital table for meals. 
| The inventor simply appends his name as Burch. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

Ar the meeting of the Archeological Association, 
| on Feb. 13th, Captain Tupper exhibited a large and 
curious collection of locks and keys of various 
periods, and read a descriptive paper upon them. 
Mr. Gunston also exhibited a valuable collection of 
ancient kevs, which were remarked upon by Mr. 
Cuming. Mr. Gibbs also exhibited some fine exam- 
ples of comparatively late date (seventeenth century), 
forming altogether an extensive and highly interest- 
ing assemblage of these implements, upon which the 
medizxval artists expended so much tasteful design 
and skilful workmanship. A selection from Captain 
Tupper’s collection has been deposited at Marl- 
House for public inspection, and we 
those of our readers who have the 
opportunity to visit them. The Rev. E. Kell sent 
an account of an interesting discovery of a 
tomano-British pottery at Barnes, near Brixton, in 
the Isle of Wight: it has been traced to a distance 
of sixty feet, and it is probable that a considerable 
portion has been destroyed by the encroachment of 
the sea. The debris present only fragments of pottery, 
the refuse of the kilns, exhibiting numerous different 
forms. Drawings of these were sent; the originals 
have been deposited in the Museum at Newport. 
Mr. Planché exhibited an addition to the royal seals 
of England, in that of William, son of Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet and Matilda, afterwards Empress. Some 
other interesting objects of antiquity were exhibited— 
among them a steel helmet, of late date, and a 
drawing of a curious piece of grotesque sculpture in 
the base of the font of Ashford Church, Derbyshire; 
on one side of the base appears the head of an animal, 
in full relief, and on the opposite side its tail, as 
though the body of the animal were embedded in the 
stone base. 

The French Government, whoss liberal and wise 
patronage of art and science and literature is worthy 
of all praise, and of imitation by our own Govern- 
ment, has recently conferred another boon upon the 
learned world. It has ordered the publication, at the 
cost of the State, of the archives of the Commission of 
Historical Monuments. These consist of essays and 
reports by architects. artists, archwoiogisis, and sarans, 
on the ancient monuments of France, from the Roman 
| down to the Renaissance period. They are to be 
illustrated with engravings of the monuments, and the 
work is to be got up in first-rate manner. We are 
constantly complaining that our own Government 
exhibits so little of the same enlightened appreciation 
and patronage of art and science ; it is desirable that 
all who are interested in these questions should en- 
deavour to understand the reasons for this great dif- 
ference between the policy of the two Governments. 
| It may be traced probably to various causes. First 
we fear we must do violence to our national vanity, 
and admit that the French people generally have 
more care for such things than the English people. 
| Another important cause is, that a G»vernment like 
| that of France has not such difficulties to contend with 
in granting money for such purposes, as our popular 
House of Commons, in its jealousy of the public 
| purse, presents to our Government. And still an- 
| other reason is that our Government is so over- 
| worked generally, and so absorbed in mere party 
| politics, that it has no time or energy to spare for 
| quiet subjects like these, and can hardly be expected to 


| borough 
recommend 


| take much pains to elaborate schemes for the promo- 
tion of literature and science and art, which it is very 
likely the parsimonious Commons will refuse them the 
means of carrying out. What we have t> do, it ap- 
pears to us, is to go steadily on educating the public 
mind to take an enlightened interest in these subjects, 
and to appreciate their national importance; public 
| opinion will speedily tell upon the tone of Parlia- 
| ment; and when Parliaments care about them, then 
they will begin to meet with attention from Govern- 
ments. 

We rejoice to see that a new archeological maga- 
zine has just been established in Vienna, with the 
object of calling attention to the historical and anti- 
quarian monuments of the Austrian empire. The 
| work is well illustrated with woodcuts and _ plates, 
and is said to have been very well received. 





ART AND ARTISTS, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF FINE ARTS. 
Tuts institution continues to thrive and flourish, and 
| has on the whole its fair share of interesting and 
attractive works. The rooms are excellently adapted 
| 


for presenting the pictures exhibited to the best 
advantage, and it surprises us that the gallery is not 





more taken advantage of than it is by many a clever 
artist, whose work later in the season is doomed to be 
suspended high and far beyond the ken of ordinary 
vision on the walls of the Academy, or entombed in 
the octagon, or else, perhaps, brought into dangerous 
and distructive proximity with some work of over- 
powering attraction. This year we find the rooms in 
possession of nearly the same set of artists, whose 
works have been the principal features for the greater 
part of the time that the institution has existed (the 
present is its ninth year), and whose works it has 
often been our business to describe; and the subjects 
are of the same class as usual. The quiet existence of 
our artists seems to have been but little affected by the 
stirring events of the last two years; and there is 
little in the gallery which bespeaks the existence of 
other than the profoundest peace. The principal his- 
torical work (so to call it) in the collection is dedicated 
to a quite ideal view of the age and its characteristics. 
This is ‘The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century ” (335), 
embodied by Mr. J. E. Lauder in the single figure of 
James Watt watching the effect of his first attempt at 
asteam-engine. The picture is anything but agree- 
able in colour, and the objeets which it eontains are 
not beautiful nor even picturesque; but there isa 
certain earnestness of expression in it whieh gives it 
value. Elevated and sublime as the subject is in 
contemplation merely, it is not accompanied by that 
sensuous charm in the rendering which seems indis- 
pensable to all art, but particularly to that which 
claims to be high art. A high poetic theme is pro- 
posed—the dawn of a great idea destined to change 
the face of the world and to make its results felt to the 
remotest time. This the artist has striven to represent 
chiefly through the attitude and countenance of Watt, 
who watches with intense gaze the progress of his 
invention. And here the picture begins and ends. 
Its brown tone renders it chilling and dreary. It isa 
great story told without that warmth of narration and 
those multitudinous minor touches of truth and nature 
which change the prosaic and commonplace into the 
poetical. 

Mr. H. Brittan Willis’s “Morning Rest in 
Ploughing Time” (88) will not fail to attract the 
notice of the lovers of cattle painting. A double yoke 
of oxen are represented enjoying a few minutes’ repose 
from the labour of ploughing, while far behind 
stretches an undulating surface of plough-land, 
bounded by the blue sea in the horizon. A jutting 
white cliff is perceptible at the extreme corner in the 
distance, indicating the locality, the Sussex coast near 
Newhaven. Mr. Willis’s care has been principally 
expended upon the cattle, which are indeed treated, 
as Izaak Walton treated frogs, “as though he loved 
them.” Their honest faces are veritable portraits, 
and remind us of some of the admirable animals of 
Rosa Bonheur, of the influence of whose works upon 
Mr. Willis we fancy we discern sundry traces. The 
landscape which the artist has chosen is one suscep- 
tible of being made the exponent of many agreeable 
sensations. The hazy free expanse of hedgeless 
country, with peeps here and there of sheltered dells, 
and nooks of verdure, is exciting enough to the 
senses and imagination ; but the artist has not found 
the means of doing more than indicating the excellence 
of his materials. The colour and general effect of the 
background is to our eyes not pleasing. “An 
Autumnal Evening, North Wales” (127), by Mr. J. 
Dearle, is a piece of landscape of a high order. A 


| deep black pool, formed in a stream at a turn which 


it makes in its course through a valley, may be said 
to be the principal subject of the picture. We cannot 
get our eyes off this pool, lustrous and profound, 
overhung with trees, which throw it into the deepest 
shadow, yet not so as to obscure it, but to make it 
rather the focus of utmost intensity of the idea which 
the whole picture embodies—the approach of sable 
night. Yet the moment is chosen before the cold 
deadness of twilight has supervened; the trees and 
mountains are still warm with the autumnal sun; and 
the broken gravel banks of the stream still maintain 
aruddy glow. If we were to make any objection to 
the picture, it would be to a certain monotony in the 
pebbly foreground. But the work is one of an artist 
who looks on nature with a fresh feeling and open 
sense. 

Mr. Sidney Percy’s “ Storm Gathering on Cader 
Idris ” (38) has rather more of incident than his 
grand Welsh views usually have; that is to say, 
we have a hay-cart and team with figures, suggestive 
of the possible disastrous effects of lightning, and of 
the dread which the rumbling thunder inspires, par- 
ticularly in a locality like this, when every clap is a 
thousand times echoed and multiplied. A similar 
subject, “‘ The Approaching Storm” (344), bas been 
well treated by Mr. A. W. Williams, where the old 
mill suggests the idea of some animated thing raising 
itself boldly to brave the lightning, while the stolid 
cattle seem in no wise affected by the approaching 
danger. 

Mr. Rossiter’s “ Fluellen compelling Pistol to eat 
the Leek” (124) is full of racy humour. Ancient 
Pistol is a repetition of a portraiture of the same 
worthy, given by Mr. Rossiter last year. The scene 
is here completed by the addition of two other figures. 
The expression of the Ancient is perfect; the 
cowardly braggart, suecumbing sneakingly to the 
contemptuous drubbing of the valiant Welshman, 1s 
rendered with the utmost happiness of conception. 
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The artist’s talent in delineation of expression is 
observable also in the “ Bardolph” (375), in whose 
rubicund visage a drunken mixture of reproachful- 
ness and indignation appears, as he ejaculates, 
“Why, Sir John, my face does you no harm.” 

In point of execution, we think Mr. Rossiter’s 


“« Dame Margery ” (67) his best work. It is the picture | 


of a most demure dame, the embodiment of placitude 


of mind, the result of easy circumstances; she is | 


supposed to be the presiding genius of the ‘‘still-room’ 
in some old country-house—the room in which our 
ancestors 
essences of herbs. An antique jug set to warm by the 
fire diffuses an odour, said by Dame Margery to be 
that of the wholesome shrub rose-mary. Whatever 
liquor this vessel may contain, the contemplation of 
its virtues seems to lap Dame Margery in a perfect 
elysium of agreeable anticipation. ‘The fire beams 
forth a warm yellow light, which gives the most 
intense idea of the comfortable. 


Mr. H. S. Marks’s principal work is ‘The Grave- | 


digger’s Riddle,” from Hamlet (502). It is 
humorous; the characters of the two men, the dull 
aud the smart gravedigger, are well hit. There are 
some very good pre- Raphaelite detailsin this picture— 
by which we mean details which give intensity to the 
picture, by their appropriateness and congruity with 
the subject-matter, and, which by exciting vivid 
sensations in the mind, give additional eftect to, 
instead of eclipsing, the leading subject. The exqui- 
site painting of the rude masonry of the old church 
by no means interferes with the expression of the 
figures. It heightens it, by presenting vividly to our 
senses the snugness and quietude of the nook where 


these two philosophers may be supposed to have | 


pursued their profound reasonings—just as the famous 
brick wall in Millais'’s Hugonot expressed more 
forcibly than perhaps anything else would have done 
the idea of present security. Against this same 
brickwall Mr. Collinson, whose minute work is often 
very commendable, has run his head in the “‘ Orange 
Girl” (478), which he would have us to understand 
to be still “unfinished.” In this little picture a 
brick wall is introduced for its own sake and worthi- 
ness; certainly orange girls may stand against brick 
walls, but they would look better standing almost 
anywhere else. Even Mr. Marks has thought it 
worth while to show how he can paint a brick wall 
in his “ Autolyeus.” Millais has mach to answer 
for, with his brick wall. This same “ Autolyeus” 
(567), however, is a picture of much character; but 
we prefer the ‘“‘ Ancient and most quiet. Watchman,” 
(465), slumbering in his box. 

Mr. Wingfield’s “ Finishing Toueh” (530) repre- 
sents the delicate operation of putting the last touch 
to a lady’s portrait, with admirable fidelity. The 
slightly perceptible toss of the artist's beard at the 


critical moment of touching the canvass is something | 


excellent. Mr. Provis’s interiors (8 and 322) are 
hardly so good as some which we have seen. Has he 
not worked that particular mine enough? Mr. A. 


Wivell’s “ Feeding-time” (31), the interior.of a farm- 
house, with children feeding chickens, reminds us of 
the Belgian school of colour. It would be a capital 
picture but for the children. Mr. A. M. Madot’s 
‘Duke and Duchess reading the adventures of Don 
Quixote ” (285) has also a foreign aspect. 
more than a couple of heads not badly painted. The 
same artist's ** Hostess of the Cat and Fiddle ” (538), 
a subject taken from Scott’s ‘ Peveril of the Peak,” is 
another fragment of a picture. The hostess is pretty 


and well enough; but the departing guest, who ap- | 
pears from behind the frame, about to salute her, | 


seems much out of drawing as to the hand, arm, and 
shoulders. Mr. Daniel Pasmore has a trick of colour 
which reminds us at times of Teniers. See, for in- 


stance, “The Attendant at the old Hall” (359) or | 
“The Terrace, Old Manor House, Warlaxton, Lincoln- | 


shire.” Mr. S. E. Hodgson’s “Going Out” (97), in 
other words, a young lady settling the ribbons of her 


bonnet before the mantel-piece mirror, is prettily | 


painted,—which is also the most we have to say of 


Mr. Hemsley’s “ Left in Charge” (81), cottage chil- | 


dren tending the baby’s cradle in the mother’s ab- 


sence. Mr. L. J. Wood's foreign towns and cathedrals | 


are, as usual, first-rate. Some little flower and fruit 


used to decoct and distil the fragrant | 


It is little | 


| that previously reviewed. A vague generality is the 


| and the coast; studies of rustics, foreigners, or fine 
| ladies, more or less picturesqueness in costume—by the 
help of which the artist developes some combination 
| or effect of colour which he has hit upon as peculiarly 
| agreeable to his eye, and which appears to be all that 
| he is capable of seeing in nature. This one-sidedness 
may oceasionally produce successful results, but we 
| believe it fatal to true art. Pictures may be rapidly 
and cheaply got up by this process of working per- 
petually according to one receipt, but their value as 
works of art diminishes in proportion. Mr. Zeitter lavs 
down a shaggy gray background, dabs it with a few 
light spots of colour, and lo! we have “‘ Water-carriers 
at the ruins of Tatika, Hungary.” 
places a plump, white-fleshed damsel in a sitting pos- 
ture, bare-legged, in an opalescent wood, whom we 
know by former experience to be Dorothea —the eata- 
| logue adding,very unnecessarily, “vide Don Quixote.” 
Another edition of the same lady, standing up in rather 
an indecorous attitude, we have some difficulty in 
discovering to be Godiva, and Tennyson's exquisite 
| description is quoted, as if that were the source of the 


| artist’s inspirations, as if he really meant to represent | 


that! Again, we have the same figure still less 
decently portrayed; and we get “ The Return from 
the Ball—Sunrise,” and a tag of Byron is inappositely 
introduced as suggestive of the painter’s intention. 
We have had enough of bals masqués lately; but, if 
anything were wanting to put these affairs in a 
thoroughly sickening point of view, we have it in 
Mr. Noble’s “ Preparing for the Bal Masqué,” and 
‘“* Return from Ditto,” in which the butter-coloured 
complexions of the ladies are, at least, in harmony 
with the notion of late hours and riotous living. If 
we turn to the hayfields and shepherdesses of Mr. 
J.J. Hill, we get, indeed, healthier colours and whole- 
some faces; but they are but empty generalisations, 
lacking human interest. Mr. J. Henzell’s figures “ Or 
| the Welsh Coast ” (139), and “On the Look Out,” 
| show a greater endeavour to realise something defi- 
nite; in each of these pictures is a dog, which is at 
least painted true to nature, and gives a kind of tone 
to the emasculate colour of the rest of the picture. 
Mr. W. W. Gosling adheres to the monotonous style 
of wood scenery, with which he first pleased the 
world two or three seasons ago; and, doubtless, these 
paintings of his are effective enough, only that one 
sees too clearly that all is but an effect, without fur- 
ther aim or object; and to the talent, such as it is, of 
| striking the eye forcibly with one unvaried set of 
colours of apparently limited range, let all due 
reverence be given. 

| Mr. J. B. Pyne, emulons of the sunny blaze of 
| Turner, presents us with ‘‘ Venice from the Lido” 
| (83), a luminous hazy mass of colour, intended per- 
haps to illustrate the “shell-fishy” character 
which Mr. Ruskin talks of as pertaining to the Queen 
of the Adriatic. His “ Bathing Buffaloes in the 
Pontine Marshes” (38) is something new and in- 
teresting. It is an animated scene, with animals and 
figures effectively introduced, and the pale creamy 
colouring serves well enough to suggest the sensation 
of a dazzling sultry glare. 
| endeavoured to extract sunbeams from cucumbers, 
without success. Mr. Pyne has successfully extracted 
| a beautiful effect of light out of objects not less un- 
| toward, namely, the monster tubes laid down in con- 
nection with the New River (449), the picturesque 
points of which he has seized with uncommon skill. 
In the “‘ Castello d’Ostia, Campagna di Roma” (65), 
we have another pleasing Italian view with buffaloes 
| again. 

| Mr. Hurlstone has a “ Neapolitan Peasant Boy ” 
(313), a “Girl of Sora in the Abruzzi” (608), and 
| three young Macaroni-eaters in the forum at Rome 
(199)—painted in a 


reugh-and-ready style and 


vigorous colours; also ‘* The False Ascanius ” (135), | 


Mr. J. P. Pettitt’s ‘‘ Druids’ Temple, Cumberland ” 
| (130), is a work of some effort, and not without sug- 
gestiveness. In the foreground we have the old circle 
of rough stones, once the sanctuary of religion, but | 
now dismantled, so that its former shape is hardly 
In the valley beneath a spire shoots up, 


| aswarthy imp, bearing insidious presents for Dido. 
} 
} 


| perceptible. 


pieces (190 and 192), by Mr. R. P. Burcham, exhibit a | the emblem of the religion which has displaced the | 


feeling for nature, and deserve pointing out, as they 
might eseape attention from their rather uninteresting 
surroundings. We must not conclude without refer- 
ring to Mr. A. Gilbert’s “In the Highlands ” (317), a 
fine moonlight scene ; ‘Cottages at Pyrford, Surrey ” 
(144), by Mr. F. W. Hulme; the “Summer Eve by 
Haunted Stream ” (21), of Mr. A. W. H. Hunt: and 
the “Sunset” (44), by Mr. J. A. Williams. There 
are many landscapes of excellence besides, which we 
have not room to particularise. 








SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, SUFFOLK 
STREET. 
Tats Society goes on in the accustomed grooves, but 
without anything that can properly be called progress. 
It caters for certain definite and well-understood 
popular tastes, of which the standard appears to re- 
main stationary. The number of works of art 
exhibited is in all 846, and while many of them are 
of considerable merit, yet the exhibition, as a whole, 
does not contain so many bright spots of interest as 





older rites. The eternal temple of nature remains the | 
same—mountains, rocks, lakes, and valleys, scarcely | 
perceptibly changed since the days when the Druids | 
looked upon them. Here, at least, we catch sight of 

an idea. Mr. Pettitt has likewise a striking study of | 
a ‘‘ Welsh Glen by Moonlight” (346). Of attempts 

in the high historic line there are not many here; but 

one deserves notice, namely, “‘ Job and his Friends” 

(603), by Mr. C. Rolt, containing some good classical | 
drawing. We should be glad to see something more | 
of Mr. Rolt in this style. Near this we observe a | 
striking picture, by Mr. Woolmer (607), not new in 

subject, it is true, but one in which an old thought is | 
conveyed with some force. It presents an artist in 
his studio, engaged deeply in castle- building; behind 
him a nearly blank canvass, brightly illuminated from 
above, on which a rainbow, type of the fading hues 
of hope, has been just sketched in. Pre-Raphaelitism | 
is represented here by Mr. W. J. Webbe, whose best | 
attempt is the “English Pastoral” (423), with a | 
flock of sheep browsing, painted with all the delicacy | 
and truth of Helman Hunt. The minutely-finished ! 


| prevailing characteristic—reminiscences of the country | 


Mr. Woolmer | 


In Laputa, philosophers | 








| landscape behind is exquisite; the calves, however, 
in front, have a rigid and over-finished appearanee. 

Mr. Hemsley has an admirable eye for the boy 
species, nor have we seen a better specimen of his 
power than the juvenile (459) carrying a stone- bottle 
of ale in a harvest field. The ‘‘ Sketch of a Country- 
man” (487), by Mr. J. Havllar, is also a good re~ 
freshing bit of nature, with its melancholy care-worn 
eyes. Messrs. H. J. Boddington, J. Tennant, A. 
| Clint, J. J. W.lson, and G. Cole are profuse in land- 
scapes and sea-pieces, and Mr. W. Shayer in village 
scenes—of which we may particularise ‘ Streatley 
| Mill on the Thames” (11). a (very vellow) summer's 
morn; and “A Welsh Valley” (532), by Mr. Bod- 
dington; “‘The Rock Quarry” (532), by Mr. Ten- 
nant; “ Bantry Bay” (166), by Mr. Clint; “ The 
Hermitage Rocks, Jersey” (18), by Mr. Wilson; 
* Loch Long” (186), by Mr. Cole; and ‘“ Gleaners 
| Resting” (255), by Mr. Shayer. Also, we must not 
fail to notice Mr. Buckner’s clever treatment of a long 
black riding-habit in the portrait (31), and Mr. 
Horlor’s Landseerish ealves, sheep, and ponies (9 
and 165). In the water-colour room there are six 
| clever though old-fashioned “‘ Souvenirs de l’Opera,’ 
difficult of inspection, representing tastefully-dressed 
figurantes, some of them in the most impessible 
| attitudes. The water-colour department, as a whole, 
| is flat, the most remarkable things being the flower- 
pieces. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
| Tre two statues of Tragedy and Comedy by Flax- 
man, and the two bas-reliefs by the same artist, om 
the Bow-street front of Covent-garden Theatre, have 
happily escaped uninjured from the fire. It is in- 
tended to form in the Crystal Palace a collection of 
| pictures illustrative of English art. The company is 
also forming a gallery for the sale of pictures. A 
proposal is before the public in Manchester for a 
| grand exhibition of pictures, sculptures, glass, china, 
engravings, and other works of art. The Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution held its annual dinner 
on Saturday week. Sir Charles Eastlake announced 
| that. by a decision of the Court of Chancery, the fund 
would be entitled to a donation from Turner’s pro- 
perty of 5002. Earl Stanhope announced that he and 
Mr. Cardwell, as literary trustees for the late Sir 
Robert Peel, had assigned to the fund 1002. out of the 
profits to arise from the sale of the Peel Memoirs.—— 
Mr. Join Gilbert is busy finishing a large water- 
colour drawing, representing her Majesty reviewing 
the wounded Coldstream veterans on their return 








} 








from the Crimea. The scene is laid in the half 
| of Buckingham Palace. At a recent meeting 
|of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court for the purpose 


of administering the estate of the late Mr. Turner, 
the artist, an arrangement was come to by which 
his celebrated pictures will be handed over to the 
National Gallery; a sum of 20,000/. is secured 
to the Royal Academy, for the encouragement of 
landscape-painting ; and a large fortune, consisting 
of about 100,0007. in the funds, and other property 
to a considerable amount, including Mr. Turner’s 
collection of pictures by other artists, his large col- 
lection of engravings, mostly proofs, numbering 
about 50,000, a magnificent gold snuff-box, set with 
| diamonds, a present from the late King Louis- 
Philippe, devolve upon Mr. Turner's nearest rela- 
tions. 
Horace Vernet has painted an episode in the Battle 
of the Alma for Prince Jerome. The subject repre- 
sents the Prince’s son, Prince Napoleon, surrounded 
by his aides-de-camp, giving orders to his division to 
| cross the river, whilst a French general comes up 
wounded, an English general is carried off killed, 
| English and French soldiers, wounded, support each 
| other. Excavations have lately been made at Con- 
stantinople, in order to uncover the column which 
lies buried in the ground between the Obelisk and the 
Hippodrome. It is the famous column which Gibbon 
(chap. 17) calls a very singular fragment of antiquity, 
and which he describes as “the bodies of three 
serpents twisted into one pillar of brass.” 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Mer Majesty’s theatre will probably be reopened 


| about the 15th of April, with Meyerbeer’s “Le 


Prophete,” in which Madame Viardot Garcia will 
sustain her celebrated character of Fides, and Signor 
Salviani, a fenore robusto of great continental fame, 
will make his first appearance in England as John of 
Leyden.—The Winter's Tale, we hear, is to be the next 
Shaksperian revival at the Princess's Theatre, the pre- 
parations for which are on a scale of surpassing magni- 
ficence.——It was announced in the Morning Post, a 
few days ago, that one hundred and fifty persons 
were now at work, cleaning and refreshing the 
interior of Her Majesty's Theatre,—the reopening {of 
which will take place, it was added, in about three 
weeks, with Mr. Balfe as conductor. Madame 
Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) commenced a series of 
provincial concerts, at Worcester, on I'nesday.—— 





The meeting of the Three Choirs will be held at 
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Gloucester this year; the list of stewards for which 
is longer than usual.——The custom of giving a ball 
in aid of the funds of the Royal Academy of Music 
is to be revived this summer. Her Majesty has pro- 
mised to be present. 

The Italian Opera season at St. Petersburg has | 
just terminated with a brilliancy with which the | 
eneral belief in the approaching conclusion of peace 
ad no little todo. The Emperor Alexander having | 
finished his term of mourning, there was a grand | 
gala at the Imperial Theatre, and the whole Court 
attended the performance in state. The opera was 
#1 Trovatore, in which Madame Bosio, Mdlle. de Meric, 
Signors Tamberlik, Debassini, and Tagliafico sus- 

tained the principal characters. 








| 





LITERARY NEWS. 


THE papers of Sir Robert Peel, including part of an | 
Autobiography, are announced. Lord Stanhope, one | 
of the literary executors of the statesman, has had | 
the chief labour of preparing these valuable papers. | 
The first part will contain a vindication of the part 

taken by Sir Robert Peel in the passing of the Act for 

Catholic Emancipation. —— Messrs. Chapman and 

Hall announce a new popular library, under the title, | 
“Select Library of Biography and General Litera- | 
ture.”———Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, successors to 

Mr. Colburn, announce as forthcoming the following | 
new works :—Memoirs of the Court of the Regency, | 
from original family documents, by the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, K.G., &c.. in 2 vols., with 
Portraits. Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses; 
the Narrative of Twelve Months’ Experience in 
the Hospitals at Koulali and Scutari, by a Lady 
Volunteer, in 2 vols., with illustrations. A Sum- 
mer in Northern Europe; including Sketches in 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, the Aland Isles, Gothland, | 
&c., by Selina Bunbury, in 2 vols. Lake Ngami; or, 
Explorations and Discoveries during Four Years in 
the Wilds of South-Western Africa, by Charles John | 
Anderson, in 1 vol. with upwards of 50 illustrations. | 
Travels in Persia, the Caucasus, Georgia, &c., in | 
3 vols. A New Story, entitled “John Halifax, | 
Gentleman,” by the author of ‘The Head of the 
Family,” in 3 vols.; and also New Novels by Mrs. 
Gore, Mrs. Trollope, Miss Jewsbury, the author of 
“Emilia Wyndham,” Sir Edward Belcher, Captain 
Chamier, &c. The celebrated Bowyer Bible, in 
forty-five folio volumes, and containing 6000 engra- 
vings, was sold by auction at Bolton, and bought by 
Robert Heywood, Esq., for 5507——The Liverpool 
Times, the oldest newspaper in the town, founded 
exactly a century ago, has ruined itself by a reduction 
of price, and increasing its issues from one to three a 
week, at the time of the recent abolition of a compul- 
sory stamp. A last number came out on Saturday se’n- 
night. The Liverpool Standard, a valuable weekly Con- 
servative paper, has shared the same fate as its 
lately deceased contemporary, the Liverpool Times. 
The complete works of Galileo have now been edited, 
for the first time, in fifteen volumes, by Professor 
Eugenio Alberti, under the title, Opera de Gallileo 
Gallilei, prima editione completa, condotta sugli 
autentice Manoscritte Palatini.” A new work by 
M. Cousin is in the press and will shortly appear, on 
**The Sensualist Philosophy of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” In some of the literary circles of Paris 
(writes the correspondent of a daily paper) a good 
deal is said of the last work of Count de Marcellus 
who was a long time French Minister at the Court 
of St. James’s, after the embassy of M. de Chateau- 
briand. It consists of a new edition of the epic 
poem of Nonnus of Panopolis, of which the text is 
restored, and a translation given, for the first ‘time 














I believe in a living language, with comments by } 


the ex-diplomatist. This ancient epic, the last 
of the Greck muse, is the “ Dionysiad,” 


song 
or * Bacchus.” 


The subject is the Genius of Civilisation, originating | 


in Egypt and Pheenicia, revived in Greece, and ex- 
tending its benign influence to India. It required 
some courage and great patience to illustrate a work 
which contains not less than 22,000 verses, in 48 
cantos. It forms part of the “Bibliothéque des 
Auteurs Classiques,” which the well-known pub- 
lishers Didot have given to the world. The epic is 


thought to possess much poetic talent and a con- | 


siderable amount of mythological erudition, and, but 
for its extreme length, would probably be much better 
known and more popular. A paraphrase in verse of 
the Gospel of St. John is also attributed to Nonnus, 


and hence it is inferred that he had at a late period | 


of life become a convert to Christianity. The present 
edition of the poem of Nonnus is considered as an 
additional title of the learned editor to a seat in the 
Academy, though he has declined coming forward as 
a candidate at the approaching double election. 
Readings from Macaulay’s England are given to 
our soldiers twice a-week at Scutari.-—Of the 
50,000/. granted by Parliament in aid of the English 
portion of the Paris Exhibition, Mr. Henry Cole has 
returned with 10,000.——Mr. Albert Smith had the 
honour of performing on Tuesday night before her 
Majesty, the King of the Belgians, the Duchess of 
Kent, the Royal Family, and the party assembled at 
the Castle.——Mr. Layard, in re-assuming the office 
of Lord Rector of Aberdeen, has offered two prizes to 


| establish a library and museum at Warsaw, and he 


| leading publishers and booksellers of the city, along 


| Among those present were Mr. John Murray, Alber- 
| marle-street; Mr. W. Allan, Paternoster-row; Mr. 


| Messrs. Constable, Boyds, Nelsons, Oliphants, W. H. 


competition. The first is offered for a paper “On the 
Influence of Liberty and and Commerce on Literature 
and the Arts, as illustrated by the Greek and Italian 
Republics,” and is to be a copy of Mr. Layard’s own 
works, The second is offered for a paper on the 
question ‘ Whether are Despotic or Free Govern- 
ments more likely to pursue an aggressive policy 
towards other States? the discussion of the 
question to be illustrated by references both to 
ancient and modern history,” and is to be 
a complete set of Mr. Hallam’s works. —— M. 
Emile de Girardin, the rédacteur-en-chef of La 
Presse, espouses a young and beautiful English lady, 
Mdlle. Shepperd. Gustavus Heine, a newspaper 
editor in Vienna, and brother of Heine the poet, is 
about to expend 10,000 francs in erecting a monu- 
ment to him in Pariss———The widow of Heinrich 
Heine has followed the example of Madame Balzac 
in refusing a public monument to her dead husband. 
——aA collection of autographs, the property of the 
late Herr von Falkenstein, librarian to the King of 
Saxony, is to be brought to the hammer, on the 7th 
of April next, at the house of Herr Weigel, in Leipsic. 
——Abd-el-Kader has been made a member of the 
Paris Zoological Society of Acclimation. The 
Emir having been informed during his sojourn at 
Broussa that the society was desirous of accliinatising 
Angora goats, sent a flock of these animals as a pre- 
sent. The Marquis Wielopolski, who has inherited 
the immense fortune of the late Count Swidzinski, is 
about, in compliance with the testator’s wishes, to 








has purchased the large Zaluski Palace for the purpose. 
The booksellers of Edinburgh entertained Mr. 
Black, M.P., to dinner in Barry’s Hotel, Edinburgh, 
last week. Mr. Robert Chambers occupied the chair, 
and Mr. P. S. Fraser, preses of the booksellers’ 
society, officiated as croupier. About fifty of the 





with others from London, Glasgow, Dundee, &c., 
joined in this demonstration of respect to Mr. Black. 


Dyer, of Messrs. Longman and Co.; Mr. W. Chambers, | 


Lizars, Walker, Menzies, Johnstone, &c. 

A gardener in Scotland, named Niven, in the em- 
ploy of W. Stirling, Esq., M.P., has discovered a 
| process for manufacturing paper from the common 

broom. The next meeting of the British Associa- 
| tion for the Advancement of Science has been fixed 
for Wednesday, August 6, at Cheltenham. Dr. 
| Daubeny will preside. The special secretaries for the 
next meeting will be Capt. Robertson, R.A., and 
Messrs. Beamish and Hugall.—tThe Trustees of the 
British Museum have come to terms with Mr. C. 
Roach Smith for the transfer of his famous Museum 
of London Antiquities, so often alluded to in our 
columns, to our national collection. George Biddel 
Airy, Esq., Royal Astronomer, has recently visited 
the Dockvard, Royal William Victualling yard, and 
Devonport Column, with a view to the selection 
| of a suitable spot for the erection of a time ball, 
as at Greenwich. The Braford Observer, of 
Thursday, contains a long report of an interest- 
ing meeting held in the Shed Schoolroom, at 
Halifax, for the purpese of inaugurating “The 
Haley Hill Working Man’s College,” under the aus- 
pices of Edward Akrovd, Esq., the chief of the 
manufacturing firm of James Akroyd and Son. 
The Post-oftice has issued the following notice as 
regards the registration of books and other packets 
besides letters:—'On the Ist of April next, and 
thenceforward, the regulation which forbids the regis- 
tration of books and other printed matter, unless, in 
| addition to the registration fee, the letter rate of 
| postage be paid, will be abolished; and any packet 
may be registered on which the ordinary postage is 
| prepaid by stamps, together with a registration fee of 
| sixpence.” The public are to be congratulated 
upon the safe arrival of about 100 tons of sculpture 
from the Assyrian excavations, which are considered 
| the finest specimens of that art hitherto found, having 
been brought home by Messrs. 8. Lynch and Co. in 
| the Christiana Carnal. The same vessel also brings 

home twolivinglions from Southern Babylon, procured 
| by Mr. S. Lynch when there, which, we are informed, 
| will be presented by Alderman Finnis tothe Zoological 
| Gardens, in Regent’s-park. These are the more in- 
| teresting, as being the first specimens of that animal 
| brought to England from the valleyof the Euphrates.—- 
The French Emperor, to mark his joy at the birth of 
} a son, has given 10,000 franes to each of the Literary 
and Artistic Benevolent Societies of Paris—namelv, 
the Dramatic Authors and Composers’, the Authors’ 
(Gens de Lettres), the Actors’, the Musicians’, the 
Artists and Engravers’, and the Inventors and Indus- 
trial Designers.’ The Russian Government pro- 
poses to found a new University for Southern Russia 




















DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Easter AND Passton-WEEK AMUSEMENTS.—Mr. 
Emery’s Entertainment. Picco. 

Drury LANE.—English Opera. 
geance. 

HAyMARKET.—// Gambusino ; or, the Gold-Seeker: a 


The Gipsy’s Ven- 


Ballet. The Spanish Dancers. 

Sapier’s Wetis.—Mr. Leigh Murray. The Marble 
Heart, &e. 

Operatic Prospecrs. Mr. Anperson “ Nor 


Guitty ” oF ARSON. 

THart these are no times fur speculation is very sig- 
nificantly indicated by the fact that only two of the 
entertainments during Passion-week call for special 
remark—the Evening with Emery, at Drury Lane, and 
Picco’s Concert at the Adelphi Theatre. Time was 
when twenty such adventures would have contested 
the patronage of the town. As it was, there seemed 
scarcely room for two; for though the latter was a 
signal success, the former (I regret to add) was as 
signal a failure. 

In more than one respect Mr. Emery was unfor- 
tunate. He had but little time to prepare his enter- 
tainment, get the dresses, scenery, et cetera. More 
important still, the composition of the entertainment 
was not exactly what might have been expected from 
the two gentlemen who were spoken of as collabora- 
tors on the occasion. Another drawback was that it 
was so ineffectually advertised that few persons 
out of the theatrical circles were at all aware 
of it until the very morning of its commencement. 
Finally, the theatre could only be obtained for five 
nights; and, consequently, when the entertainment 
came to be known to the public, and just as there 
seemed a fair prospect of success, the thing came sud- 
denly to a compulsory termination. It is at least 
some proof of vitality in Mr. Emery's undertaking 
that all these causes (each sufficient to destroy an 
ordinary matter) only just succeeded in effecting a 
failure by their combined action; and if the fact of 
having broken ground with the public, and having 
proved the possession of great powers of mimicry and 
impersonation, is to be taken into account, I am not 
quite sure whether the failure will not end in being 
conducive to ultimate success. 

The entertainment consisted of a little farce called 
the ‘Tale of a Train,” in which Mr. Emery suc- 
cessively, and with great rapidity, sustained the parts 
of an amorous old gentleman, a brisk young one, a 
railway porter, an elderly female, a Yankee traveller, 
and a silly old fellow. To this succeeded some 
“living illustrations,” or tableaux vivants, in which 
Mr. Emery figured as Napoleon the First, Frederick 
the Great, Lord Nelson, and Quintus Curtius ; and I 
need hardly say that his Napoleonesque features ren- 
dered him’ excellent in the first-named character. 
The rest were warmly applauded. Finally, he gave 
alittle piece called “ Balaklava Bay ;” in which he 
was a sailor, a wounded soldier, his comrade, Com- 
missary Tate, a vivandiére, and a Russian spy in 
turn. ‘I hope that the unsatisfactory result of this 
experiment will not dishearten Mr. Emery from 
trying it once more with better care, a better written 
entertainment, and more favourable auspices’ 

For Picco, I can but say of him that he whistles 
marvellously. Art it is not, but a mere trick of 
music—a crafty piece of legerdebouche. The instru- 
ment is a little pipe, with three stops, about as long 
as your finger. With this he contrives to produce 
the most elaborate and extraordinary effects. The 
notes are not full and rich; on the contrary, they are 
excessively shrill, and occasionally affect the tympa- 
num unpleasantly. You are not positively delighted 
with the music he produces, but you are surprised and 
interested at the fact of it being produced with such 
small means. You are, moreover, interested about 
the musician, because he is blind, and because he 
wears a shepherd's costume. That is the whole secret 
of the matter; but it is enough to make all London run 
after this pastoral whistler-—enough to fill the Adelphi 
for five nights last week—and enough to make Picco’s 
fortune, if his leaders have only the tact to manage 
him properly. With the exception of Picco’s whist- 
ling, these concerts at the Adelphi had little or 
nothing to recommend them. The instrumentation 
of the Orchestral Union was, as usual, admirable, but 
the vocalisation was of the most ordinary and com- 
mon-place description. I observe that the experi- 
ment has been successful enough to induce a repeti- 
tion of it; for a series of concerts is advertised to 
commence on Thursday, at the St. James’s Theatre, 
of which Picco is to be the chief attraction. 

It should be observed as a principle in criticising 
all attempts to popularise operatic music, to judge it 
not by comparison with other productions of the same 
work with the highest resources of the art, but 
simply by the proportion which may be found to 
exist between the intention and the result. The 





at Nicholaieff. An observatory—arranged for meteo- 
rological as well as astronomical records—is also to be 
erected in the city, at the instance of the Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburgh.—A Brussels paper 
reports that a portion of a printing-press, bearing the 
initials of J. Guttenburg, and the year 1441 in 
Roman numerals, has been discoyered in digging a 
well near Mayence. 











manager whose maximum price is three shillings 
| cannot fairly be expected to do as much as the one 
| who gets as many guineas. If he accomplishes but 
| one-twentieth what the other does, it is no more than 
| can be fairly expected of him: any greater propor- 
tion is so much in his favour. 

This is the manner in which I am ordinarily prepared 
to regard an attempt at producing any of the great ope- 
* atic works in a style of treatment somewhat humbler 
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than that which they meet with at the great temples 
of lyric art; and it is thus that I should have ex- 
cused Mr. Tully’s version of J] Trovatore—if it had 
stood in need of excuse; but in all sober and candid 
truth, it is so admirably presented to the public, is 
so powerfully cast, is so well mounted, and is accom- 
panied by so excellent a band, that to attempt any 
excuse would be a great and manifest injustice, both 
to Mr. Tully and to the splendid company which he 
has contrived to get together. Who shall say after 
this that it is impossible to construct an English 
operatic company? Here is one of which we have 
no reason to be ashamed. A company much more 
than respectable in all its parts, and perfectly 
admirable in some. A company quite equal to the 
production of this magnificent and not very easy 
ra. 

When J! Trovatore was produced at Covent Garden, 
one of the last novelties presented to the lovers of 
music by Mr. Gye, I took occasion to contrast the 
curious reception which it met with from two or three 
operatic critics of undoubted reputation, with the 
enthusiasm of the public and the perfect furore of 
admiration which it gave rise to in Paris. The trath 
was, Il Trovatore produced upon the minds of the 
lovers of the severe German school a sensation akin 
to that which Victor Hugo communicated to the 
worshippers of Corneille, the Unities, and the Classic 
Drama: it brought Romanticism upon the operatic 
stage; it burst down all the chill barriers of custom 
by a flood of passionate feeling and dramatic interest 
such as had seldom before been seen upon the stage. 
This was the mét of the dispute—Laudatur ab his, &c. 
I confess myself to be on the side of the passionate 
non-scientific admirers of Verdi; and now that the 
calamitous destruction of Covent Garden Theatre has 
deprived us of the chance of hearing Tamberlik and 
Viardot Garcia and Jenny Ney and Graziani in the 
parts which ttey so admirably sustained, I feel grate- 
ful to Mr. Tully for affording me the not very dis- 
pleasing alternative of listening to Augustus Braham, 
Miss Huddart, Lucy Escott, and Henri Drayton in 
the same music. 

There is little need, I suppose, to recount the story. 
All who care to know anything about the matter are 
already acquainted with the rivalry between Manrico 
the outlaw and the Count di Luna for the hand of the 
beautiful Leonora, and with the horrid vengeance 
taken by Azucena for the cruel incremation of her 
mother. The incidents of the story are unaltered in 
the present version, although the libretto has been 
converted into English—an alteration not for the 
better, be it said. The band, which consists of about 
forty excellent, and in some instances well-known 
musicians, acquitted itself admirably, and executed 
the music with a freshness and a brilliancy not easily 
to be surpassed. Mr. Augustus Braham sang the 
part of Manrico decently—I cannot say more; for 
there was an affectation and a straining for effect 
which precludes any higher praise. Only in the 
“ Miserere” scene was he admirable; where, as he 
had to sing the music from behind the scenes, and 
consequently had no opportunity for grimacing and 
attitudinising, he gave scope to his really fine voice, 
and sang with pathos and discretion. Mr. Drayton 
sang and played the part of the Count with the quiet 
intensity and subdued power which befits the character. 
In that splendid song ‘Il Balen,” which he has in 
the third act, he drew from the house a deserved and 
unanimous encore. Miss Huddart’s Azucena was 
admirably sung, and acted with great dramatic 
power. Her ‘Stride la Vampa,” in the second act, 
need not shrink from comparison with that of Viardot 
herself. Lucy Escott (why will not this lady put a 
prefix to her name ?) would have supplied Mlle. Ney’s 
place better had she been less ambitious. The music 
of the part is trying and difficult; but that should 
have been all the better reason for managing her 
voice so as to keep it within control. Miss Escott has 
a fine voice and is a good musician ; Nature, too, has 
gifted her with a graceful presence; one thing only 
she appears to lack, and that is—judgment. With 
that, she would be one of the best prima donnas for an 
English company that could be named. 

The only portion of the opera with which decided 
fault can be found is the execution of the choruses. 
They seemed to lack crispness and neatness. But the 
instrumentation was admirable; and, taking it alto- 
gether, the production of so great a work in so short 
a time, and in so excellent a style, is a fact highly 
creditable to all concerned. 

The Haymarket welcomes the return of Perea Nena 
and her accomplished troupe of Spanish dancers. A 
new ballet was produced for the occasion, founded 
upon a story drawn from the golden and sunny 
valleys of Mexico. Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam’s excel- 
lent music, Calcott’s beautiful scenery, and Perea 
Nena!—what more would you have? 

Mr. George Webster (nephew, I believe, to Benja- 
min) has taken Sadler’s Wells Theatre for a brief 
period, and is “ starring” Mr. Leigh Murray. ‘The ; 
Marble Heart ” (Mr. Selby’s decent version of an im- 
proper French play), was chosen for Easter Monday 
and the two following nights. When I visited the 
theatre they were playing “‘ The Ladies’ Battle,” “ His 
First Champagne,” and Mr. Planché’s extravaganza, 
“The Invisible Prince.” Frankly, I abominate the 
“starring” system. You get two or three good actors 


that evening proved to demonstration how, under such 
circumstances, the best pieces may be spoiled. With 


Cuthbert, and a Mr. Edgar, the rest of the company 
were ——. Well, never mind what they were: they 
made me lose my temper. 

The question of “ Are we to have an Opera?” has 
resolved itself into another—‘* How many Operas are 
we to have ?” It seems quite certain that Mr. Lumley 


admitted that that is a subject for congratulation to 
all lovers of opera. Jo Lumley! The noble theatre 
in the Haymarket will once more take its 
place as one of the three finest opera houses 
in the world. Mr. Lumley is on the Continent. Mr. 
Lumley is engaging Madame Piccolomini, a great 
singer and a great lady, who has turned the heads of 
all Italy. Jenny Lind, Sontag, Bosio, and the not- 
yet-heard Wagner are all to be cast far into the 
shade, and the Piccolomini is to reign supreme. Mr. 
Lumley is also engaging a splendid ballet company— 
a speciality, it will be remembered, of his former 
management. Who finds the money for all this? 
Rumour mentions the name of a certain wealthy and 


her Majesty’s Theatre ; and it is pretty certain that 
if all these fine plans are carried out the public will 
recompense the speculation most handsomely. 

But what is Mr. Gye doing ? 
the Lyceum or has he not? Some affirm the state- 


that it is being fitted up for somebody; but whether 


North” seems still to be a matter of doubt. 
difficult to believe that if Mr. Gve really does open 
this house he will produce anything but operettas. 
Great works require a vast orchestra, an immense 
chorus, masses of people upon the stage, and these 
are clearly impossible in the Lyceum; but even if 
they were not they would certainly be undesirable, for 
the effect of the old Covent Garden orchestra within 
the narrow limits of the Lyceum would be, in one 
sense of the word at least, stunning. 


I have mentioned the name of the ‘“ Wizard 
of the North,” and may therefore state that 
he has written a letter to the Times, asserting 


that he is “not guilty” of arson; or rather some 
one (and who that “some one” is I faney [ can 
guess) has written for him a very able letter to that 
effect. Really one would scarcely have supposed that 
the ridiculous and exaggerated expressions, the voces 
ambiquas which have been so freely sprinkled in vul- 
gum by some excitable spirits of the press, had been 
worthy of a categorical reply a month after the event 
to which they allude has taken place; but Mr. An- 
derson is certainly the best judge as to how far his 
reputation is likely to be affected by the attacks which 
have been made upon him. How does the case stand ? 
I don't suppose that upon cool reflection any one in 
his senses is fool enough to believe that Mr. Anderson 
really did set the theatre on fire. Setting all higher 
considerations aside, he had positively no interest in 
doing it; and the most ill-natured must admit that 
sane men do not commit such crimes without great 
temptation. A few hyperbolical pieces of rigmarole in 
the Examiner and Lloyd's Newspaper, the loose hint of 
a fireman who was proved to have neglected his own 
duty, and the ravings of an indignant shareh Ider, 
are all that stood against Mr. Anderson. Was an 
entire column of the Times necessary to dissipate such 
acloud? I think not. If Mr. Anderson will take a 
little humble advice, he will let the matter rest where 
itis. All the eloquent letters that he can procure to 
be written for him will not disprove the plain and 
undoubted fact that the masquerade was a most dis- 
graceful scene, and that, even for such an affair, it 
vas badly managed. That the destruction of the 
theatre was an accident all soundly-judging people 
fully believe ; but whether it was preventible or not 
is another question, which has not been settled either 
way, and which, I submit, cannot ever be settled, 
but must always remain a matter of opinion. One 
very important fact is disclosed by Mr. Ander- 
son in his letter, which is, that Mr. Gye not only did 
not object to the masquerade, but permitted it upon 
the understanding that he was to receive the proceeds 
of it in discharge of his rent, and actually did r 
that money from Mr. Anderson. This materially 
alters the complexion of the affair as it stands between 
Mr. Gye and the Wizard. 
MADAME TussAup’s Exursition.—This popular 
place of amusement has been visited by hundreds 
during the week. On Monday there was a great rush. 
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will open her Majesty’s Theatre; and it must be | 


liberal nobleman who has a considerable interest in | 
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Among the chief attractions appeared to be the war 
group, on account, no doubt, of its containing so | 
many distinguished individuals who were er 
in the eventful campaign in the Crimea. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY—THE “ ADORA- 
TION OF THE MAGI.” 
EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 
Str,—I feel it incumbent on me to contribute what- 
ever authority I may claim from twenty years’ pur- 


TO THE 





and a host of unmitigated muffs. The entertainment of 








suit of art, ten of which were spent in Italy, towards 


exposing the disgraceful character of the las - 
| chase for the National Gallery. I have no hesitation 
in pronouncing the ‘“ Adoration of*the Magi” a work 
| of the lowest type of the Venetian school, and so 
damaged by what is called “cleaning” and by re- 
painting, that even such slender pretensions to notice 
as it may once have possessed are entirely extin- 
guished. It is my deliberate conviction that the 
‘* Adoration of the Magi” is not deserving of a place 
in the National Gallery. I cannot allow this oppor- 
tunity to pass without remarking that the wasting of 
| two thousand pounds of public money on such a work, 
is a natural consequence of placing the National Gal- 
lery under the contro! of three such notoriously in- 
| capable men as Sir C. Eastlake, Mr. Wornum, and 
their German “ travelling” adviser, Herr Miindler. 
7 I am, Sir, yours, &c. ALFRED STEVENS. 
7, Canning-place, Kensington, March 26. 








OBITUARY. 


O’CaLLaGuan, The Hon. George, brother of the venerated 
Viscount Lismore, lieutenant of the county Tipperary, in 
London, on Thursday last. He was a man of considerable 
literary attainments, a poet and a musician, and for 

| many yearsa distinguished member of the beau monde. 
Coxe, L’Ewes, Esq., recently at Brookhill, Notts, aged 82. 
He was the representative of a distinguished family, long 
connected with the counties of Nottingham and Derby, and 
earlier still, we believe, with those of Hereford and Wor- 
cester. Though not in the generally accepted sense of the 
term an author, Mr. Coke deserves honourable mention in 
the Critic as a gentleman of very considerable talents and 
a warm friend of letters and of literary men. Among the 
marked traits of his character were a dislike of ostenta- 
tion and a love of economy; but these were united with 
great liberality. He was wont to use a small seal, as he 
said, to prevent a needless waste of wax; yet that seal 
has pressed many a kindly inclosure of bank-note or 
cheque, devoted to the encouragement of rising, and the 
Solace of declining genius and suffering worth. ‘ 

WILD, George, the comedian, and formerly manager of the 
Olympic and other London theatres. Ina peculiar walk 
of low comedy he was not excelled by any actor on the 
stage, March 28. hss 
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Griffin's Sermons on the Creed of Pope Pius IV. 8vo. 8s. 

Grote’s History of Greece, Vol. XIL. 16s. cl. 

Handbook of American Literature, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Harding's Expository Lectures on the Book of Jonah, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Hardwicke’s Shilling Baronetage, 1856, by E. Walford, 32mo. 1s. 
Hare’s Epitaphs for Country Churebyards, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Hinton on Acquaintance with God, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Horace, Part I. with Notes by Young, !2mo. ls. bds. (Weale.) 
Hubback’s Old Vicarage. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Humphrey's Manual of Moral Philosophy, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Illustrations to the Holy Scriptures, fep. 8vo. 2s. 

Jarves's Italian Sights and Papal Principles, er. 8vo. 7s 6d. cl. 
Jessie Melville, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. el. 

Johnson's Reliques of An t English Architecture, Part L., 3s. 
Jones's Grammar of Ornament, Part IT., folio, 10s. swd. 

King’s Franklin Expedition from First to Last, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Lectures before Young Men's Christian Association, 1855-6, 4s. cl. 
Lee's Pictures in Silurian Region round the Malvern Hills, 7s. 
Letters on Military Education, by “ Jacob Omnium,” fep. 8vo. 2s. 
Long's Heavenly Thoughts for Evening Hours, royal 32mo. 4s. 6d. 
Mangnall's Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, by Guy, 4s. 6d. 
Manstein’s Contemporary Memoirs of Russia, 1727-44, 12s. cl. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Markham’s Diseases of the Heart, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Marryat's Peter Simple, fep. 8vo. 1s, 6d. bds, 

Maywalhilen, The Intermediate State, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Merivale’s Romans under the Empire, Vols 1V. and V., 8vo. 32s. cl 
Miilissy’s Glenmorven; or, Nedley Rectory, post 8vo. 10s. 6.2. 
Nellie of Truro, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Oliphant’s Trans-Caucasian Campaign under Omar Pasha, 10s. 6d. 
Papers for the Schoolmaster, Vol. V., 1856, 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Parlour Library: Hall's Outlaw, fep. 8vo. ls. 6d. bds. 

Parlour Library : James's Rose d’Albret, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Paterson's Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl 
Peel's Political Life, an Analytical Biography, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cl. 
Peter Palette’s Tales and Pictures, 4to. 5s. cl. 

Playford’s Discourses on Second Appearing of Christ, 3s. 6d. cl 
Price's Infinitesimal Calculus, Vol. 111. 8vo. 14s, 6d. cl. 

Railway Library: Maxwell's Stories of Waterloo, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Rank and Beauty, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Record of Past Labours connected with Sunday Schools, Is. 6 
Robinson's Cemetery and Churchya:d Memorials, 4to. 16s. cl. 
Robinson's Impending Doom of the Papacy, 8vo. 3s. 6d. ¢! 
Ruff's Guide to the Turf, 1856, Spring edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. c! 
Russell's Advent a er Sermons, 12mo. 6s. cl 


Sabbath School Tune k, edited by Sturrock, 32mo. ls. cl. swd 






































































































THE CRITIC. 


[Aprit 1, 1856. 














Sargant’ 's Science of Social Opulence, 8vo. 9s. el. 
Scott's Novela: Black Dwarf and Legend of Montrose, 1s. 6d. bds. 
Scottish Psalmody and Sacred Harmonies for Piano. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Shakspere, Stratford, Mited by C. Knight, Part XLX., fep. 8vo. 1s, bde. 
Shakspere, Stratford, Part 20, is. bds. and Vol. X. fep. ‘Bvo. 5s. cl. 
Shakespere’s Works, by Singer and Lioyd, Vol. III., fep. 8vo. 6s. a. 
Shakespere's Works, by Singer and Lioyd, Vol. IV. 6s. cl. 
Shelford's Statutes for Relief of Inselvent Debtors, 12mo. 12s. cl. 

's Nun, fep. 8vo. 2s. bes. 
Sieveright’s (Dr.) Memorials of bis Ministry, fep. 8ve. Bs. ‘es el. 
Slack's Old Truths and Modern Progress, 8vo. 10s. 6d. ¢ 
Smith's Early and Later Rain, 32mo. Is. 6d. cl. 
Southey, Selection frem Letters of, by Warter, Vols. I. and [1., 21s. 
Taylor's Journal ofthe War to Taking of Sebastopol, 2 vols. 21s. 
Thackeray’ 's Military Organization, &c. of France, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
‘fhreefeld San-Tsze-King, put into English, Notes, by Malan, 4s. 
Timbs's Things not Generally Known, fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d: cl. 
Toogood's History of Greece, !2mo, 5s. cl. 
Traveller's Library : Macaulay's Johnson, 2 parts Is. each, . vol. 2s. 6d. 
Treasury of Pleasure Books for Young People, illus. 1émo. 15s. el. 
Tricks of Trade in Adulteration of Food, &c. fep. Svo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Triamphs of Perseverance and Enterprise, or. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cL 
Turnley's Language of the Eye, illust. cr. Bvo. 7s. 6d. ¢ 
Two Houses, by Author of “ Mary Grant,” fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. el. 
Two Lights, by the Author of “ Struggles for Life,” er. 8vo. Ge el. 
Vicar’s Memorials, by Author of “ The Victory Won,” 3s. 6d. cl. 
Vaughan's Hours with the Mystics, 2 vols. fep. Svo. 14s. cl. 
Way Home (The), 16mo, 6s. velvet. 
Webster's Dict. of the English Language, abridged, by Goodrich, 5s. 
Wedgwood's Geometry of the Three First Books of E uclid, 2s. 6d. 
‘Week of Darkness, by Author of ** Mary Powell,” 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Whist-Piayer (The), by Lieut.-Col. B¥***, crown 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Wildenhaho's Pastor and Prince, trans. by Carr, new edit. ls. 6d. 
Wolfram’s German Echo, 12mo. 3s. el 
Wortabet's Syria and the Syrians, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Zabs's Features of the History andLiterature of Poland, 3s. cl. 





Mr. Charles Knight calculated that in “the : yea 
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FX DROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
BRIDGE of ALLAN, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


For terms, &e., apply to Dr. BALBIRNIE. 


TP] YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHM ENT, 
Sudbrook Park, near Richmond, Surrey, 50 minutes from 
London. Terms:—2} guineas per week, Rooms, with two Beds, 
4 guineas per week. Farm-house Establishment, 5s. 6d. per day. Bath 
Attendant, 4s. per week. 





SON, Secretar ry. 


ABBEY 


1s conducted 


FREDERICK TH 


NSANITY.—ABINGTON 


RETREAT, near Northampton.— This Establish 














| by Dr. PRICHARD, formerly Medical Superintendent of the Glasgow 


Royal Asylum, and is mtended for the reception of Patients of both 


| sexes labouring under Mental Derangement, Dr. PRICHARD is 
| resident, 


| ancient masters. 


1744 the people of “England did not expend more | 


than 100,0002 a year on books, mewspapers, and 


publications of every kind ; but that in 1844 they ex- | 


ded 2,085,6007, being an increase of twenty-fold, 
whilst the population had increased only two-and-a- 
half-fold. 

Tae CarrtaL or Ecyrr.—The city of Cairo, the 
capital of Egypt, and one of the richest cities of the 
East, contains 400 mosques, 140 schools, 11 lazarettos, 
300 public cisterns, 46 squares, 240 streets, from 500 
to 600 alleys, as many passages, 1265 houses of re- 
freshment, 1 hospital, 65 baths, and from 25,000 to 
30,000 donkeys, which are let out for hire. These 
animals are the ‘only means of conveyance which it is 
possible to make use of in going from one part of the 
city to another, or in paying visits. 


TEWSPAPERS.—The TIMES 
posted on the evening of publication, for 
HERALD, 26s.; CHRONICLE, 
20s.; TIMES (Seeond Edition), pUN, GLOBE, or STANDARD, 30s. 
TIMES (Second Day), I6s. 6d. + pe required, and orders must b 
prepaid. JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank, 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 





“POST 


a quarter 


or 
23s. 





TM PORTANT.—SMOKY CHIMNEYS 
EFFECTUALLY CURED.—F. HEINKE, 
street, Portland-place, begs to acquaint the nobility. gentry, and public 
that he undertakes to CURE any SMOKY CHIMNEY, however 
badly it may be constructed, upon an entirely new and scientific 





| 


DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISER | 


Biers 


163, Great Portland- | 


| RHEUMATIC PILLS; 


een sates for which no charge will be made if not successful. Nume- 
7OUR CREST READY ENGRAVED.— | 


HEN@Y DOLBY has the CREST DIES of more than 10,000 
families ready engraved. He supplies note-paper and envelopes 
stamped with ‘them, without charge for either engraving or stamping 
Dolby's dies are all gems, and his stamping shows the finest heraldie 





details —H. DOLBY, Heraldic and Wedding Stationer, 56, Regent- 
street, Quadrant, 
[ESSE AND LUBIN. 3 
XRANGIPANN NT PERFUME.—This is the 


most exquisite and lasting Scent that is made.—Bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each. Frangipanni Sachet, 1s. 64. per ounce. Frangipanni Soap, 10s. 
per Ib., and several other rare odours, at the Royal Laboratory of 


Flowers, 
2, NEW BOND STREET. 


_ 
ISAL CIGARS! SISAL CIGARS!! at 
GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF STORES 
(established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square. 
Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for Is. 8d.; post-free, 27 stamps. 
tb Boxes, containing 109, 12s. 6d. None are genuine unless signed 
“H.N. GooprRicu.” A large Steck of the most approved Brands. 


APER of LINEN FABRIC.—Bad writing- 
te a ‘man who has to write much is one of the miseries of 
human life. While driving a steel pen over most descriptions of paper 
what vexations and annoyances he encounters! The pen catches or 
becomes clogged with a woolly detritus, and a bletch reminds him he 
must clear it of the load it bas picked up ; or, what is still worse, the 
surface is greasy. WARR'S paper is manufactured on an im 
principle, fram a pure lmen material; its surface is of the highest 
finish, and entirely free from these great defects, 30 much — 
of.—W. and H. 8 WARR, M ing s and Printers, 
63, High Holborn. 
PABEIN S and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 
Makers, 24 and 25, Oxford-street, the cheapest house in the | 
kingdom. No charge for stamping. No charge for cementing en- 
velopes. No charge for carriage to the country on orders over 20s. 
Cream-laid Note, 5 quires for 6d. Superior Envelopes, 4d per 100. 
Thick ditto, 5 quires for Is. | Black-bordered, 6d. per Too. 
Commercial Note, 5 quires for ls. | Queen's head ditto, ls. per doz. 
Bordered Note, 5 quires for 1s. | Office Envelopes, 5s, per 1000, or 
India Note, 5 quizes for ls. | 10,000 for 48s. 
Letter Paper, 4s. per ream. | 100 Cards printed for 1s. 6d. 
Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d. ” 
Straw Writing Paper, 3s. ,, Best Wax, 3s. 6d. per 
Outside Foolscap, 6s. 6d. _,, Good Quill Pens, 2s. 6d, ‘per 100. 
Price list.sent post free. 
__ Copy addrese—PARKINS and Gorto, 2 and 25, Oxford-street. 


POS BANK, _Leicester- place, 




















T)EPOSIT 
Leicester-square. Established 1#47. 

Deposits in sums ef not lessthan W. are reveived, which may be 
added to from time to time, and bear interest at 5i, per cent. per 
annum. 

Depositers for two, three, or more years are allowed 6l. per cent. per 
annum. 

Bills are cashed and advances made to responsible persons, in sums 


anging from 220i. to 1000/., repayable within three months, or by : 


instalments withima year. E. W. SEALE, Manager. 
HE HOUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Capital, 250,000/. 

The Capital of 250,000/., which has been enla’ for the purposes of 
its profitable Loan System on Real Securities, is divided, for the conve- 
nience of investment and transfer, inte 1. Shares, of which 10s. only 
will be called. The interest upon the paid-up capital of six per cent. 
- J sae half-yearly, in Apri] and October, and may be received, free 
¢ f charge, cither through a Country Banker, or from the Agents of the 

om 


pany 
Applications for Shares, bearing interest a the rate of 6 per cent., 
and to deposit sums of money, repayable upon notice, with interest at 
5 per cent., to be made to RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 

16 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi, London. 








| more palatable, 





REOPEN ED, with ~ many IMPORTANT 
ADDITIONS to the SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. — Dr. 
KAHN begs to acquaint the public that his celebrated MUSEUM, 
which has been elegantly redecorated, and enriched by many in- 
teresting additional objects, is NOW OPEN (for Gentlemen only). 
Amongst the new features of great interest will be found a magnificent 
Full-length MODEL ofa VENUS, from one of the most eminent of the 
The Museum is open daily from Ten till Ten. 
Lectures are delivered at Tweive, Two, Four, and Half-past Seven, 
by Dr. SEXTON, and a new and highly-interesting Series of Lectures 
is now in course of delivery by Dr. KAHN, at Half-past Bight pre- 
cisely, every Evening. Admission One Shilling. No. 4, Coventry- 


street, Leicester-square. 
R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
GRATE and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING APPARATUS, 
for their specimen of which a First-class Medal was awa to 
F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co. at the Paris Exhibition The Grate con- 
tinues te give every satisfaction, and is now manufactured at prices 
commencing at 50s. 
avoided, and an economy of from 40 to 50 per cent. is obtained in the 
eonsumption of fuel. To be seen in daily operation at our Show 
Rooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street. A prospectus, with testi- 
monials, sent on application. 











STROLOGY.—Persons residing | in . London 

or elsewhere, can send any address, Christian and Surname, 

and Age, in a letter containing 13 postage-stammps, to Professor ME i 

VILLE, Princes-road, Lambeth, Londen (the only Acrostic Astrologer 

in the universe), and they will receive as soon as possible special 
poems on their names, in which their Destinies will be rev realed. 


MARK YOUR TANEN, 
‘THE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most easy, 
Coarse een Books, &c., 


permanent, and best methed of marking Linen, Silk, Cot 
PLATES. Any person can use them. 


sotton, 
is with the PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER 

Certificate from Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S.E.—“ Several trials 
with Culleton's Electro-Silver Plates induce me te pronounee them 
excellent. The letters are distinctly marked in a deep black colonr ; 
and after long boiling in strong soda they remain unaltered.”— 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT. 

“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool, May 15, 1855.” 

Initial plate, Is. ; name, 2s.; set of numbers, 2s.; crest plate, 4s. Sent 
free, with directions (to any part). on receipt of stamps, by the inventor 
and sole patentee, T. CULLETON, 2, Loug-acre, exactly one door from 
St. Martin’'s-lane 





GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

Price Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, of Barton Stacey, Hants, says:—“ I had 
resort to your Pills, and-within two hours 1 was quite easy. The use of 
these Pills ought really to be known all over the world.” 

Among the many discoveries that characterise this eventful age, 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as that 
important discovery for Gout and Rheumatism, BLAIR’S GOUT and 
they require neither attention nor confinement, 
and are certain to prevent the diseuse attackirg any vital part. Sold 
by all Medicine Vendors. Observe that “THOMAS PROUT, 229 
Strand, , Londen,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 


TRAMPTON’S PILL OF HE ALTH.—This 


excellent family pill is a medicine of long-tried efficacy, for cor- 
recting all disorders of the stomach and bowels, the common symptoms 
of which are costiveness, flatulency, spasms, loss of appetite, sick- 
headache, giddiness, sense of fulness after meals, dizziness of the eyes, 
drowsiness, a torpid state of the liver, and a consequent inactivity of 
the bowels, causing a disorganisation of every function of the frame. 
Two or three doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects, 
and renewed health will be the quick result of taking this medicine, 
according to the directions accompanying each box. As a pleasant, 
safe, easy aperient, they unite the recommendation of a mild operation 
with the most suecessfu! effect, and require no restraint of diet or con- 
finement during their use; and for elderly people they will be found 
to be the most comfortable medicine hitherto prepared. — Sold by 
T. PROUT, 229, Strand, London, price 1s. 1}d. and 2s, $d. per box, and 
bye all | vendors ¢ of “medicines, 
DR. DE JONGH’ 8 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 
Prescribed with complete confidence and great success by the faculty 
for its purity, efficacy, and marked superiority over all other kinds in 
the treatment of 
ONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
) GOUT, RHEUMATISM, DISEASES of the SKIN, RICKETS, 
INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, and all SCROFU- 
LOUS AFFECTIONS. canes 
OPINION OF A. B. GRANVILLE, ESQ., M.D., F.R.S. 
Author of “The Spas of Germany.” “The — of England,” “On 
Sudden Death,” &c. &e. & 
“Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh's Light Brown Cod Liver org 








By means of this Grate Smoky Chimneys are | 


RTIFICIAL TEETH.—The best only 10s. 6d. 

and 1. 1s. each. Sew 10 and 20 guineas, mounted on pure 

gold, or Hippotamus ivory, and adapted with guaranteed success. 
Read Mr. T. LUKYN'S little book on the Loss and Preservation of the 
Teeth, free by post for a stamp.—4, Upper George-streeet, Bryanston- 


square. 
+ 2 
NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
ist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. ey 80 y resemble the natural Teeth as 
aot to be dis om original by the Closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY,and will be tound very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any paintul operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articule- 
tion and mastication.—Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication.—52, Fleet-street. At home trom Ten till Five. 





Surgeon-De 
DESCRIPTION o 


P EDDING.—ECON OMY, DURABILITY, 
and COMFORT.—J. and 8. STEER’S SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. Bedsteads: 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &c. ; 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles. 
Cribs, cots, &c.; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 
Quilts in Silk and Cotton Cases.—J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, 
and Bed Furnitare M: facturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. 


+ \T 

OHN GOSNELL and Co.’s PATENT 

CJ TRICHOSARON, the only perfect Hairbrush (Letters Patent 

granted Nov. 6, 1852), with less trouble cleanses the hair more 

thoroughty than the ordmary hairbrush, and for durability has no 

equal. Sold by all Perfumers and ists, and Wholesale and for 

Exportation by the Patentees, JOHN GOSNELL and Co., Manufac- 

turing Perfumers and Brush Manufacturers, 12, Three Kings'-court, 
Lombard-street, London. 


HE COMFORT of a FIXED WATER- 
CLOSET for .—Ptaces in gardens converted into comfortable 
water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, with 
itsself-acting valve, entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia. 
Any carpenter can fix it in two hours, Price 1. Also Hermeticalty- 
sealed Inodorous Chamber Commodes, 1 2s. and 21. 4s., and improved 
Portable Water-closets, with pump-cistern, and self-acting valve. A 
prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by enclosing two post stamps. 
—At Fyre and Co.'s Sanitorium, 46, Leicester-square. 


HE following is an EXTRACT from the 


Second Edition (page 188) of the Translation of the Pharma- 
copecia of the Royal College of Physicians of London, by Dr. G. F. 
Caller, published by mand Co :— 

“It is no small defect in this compilation (speaking of the Pharma- 
copeeia) that we-have no purgative mass but what contains aloes; yet 
we know that hemorrhoidal persons cannot bear aloes, except it be in 
the form of COCKLE'S PILLS, which chiefly consist of aloes, scam- 
mony, and colocynth, which I thimk are formed into a:sort of compound 
extract, the acridity of which is obviated, I suspect, by an alkaline 
process, and by a fourth ingredient (unknown to me) of an aromatic 
tonic nature. I think no better and no worse of it for its being a 
patent medicine. 1 look at it is an article of commerce and estic 
convenience, and do not hesitate to say is is the best made pill in the 
k ; @ muscular purge, a macous purge, and a hydregogue purge 
combined, and their effects properly controlled by a dirigent 
gent. That it does net commonly produce hemorrhoids like most 
aloetic pills, I attribute to its being thoroughly soluble, so that no un- 
disscivor particles adhere to the macous | membrane.” 


> y 
0 YOU WANT LUXURIANT ~ HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?— The most marvellous production of 
modern date is ROBALIE COUPELALE’'S CRINUTRIAR, which is 
guaranteed to prodace Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c, ina 
few weeks, and restore the hair in baldmwess from whatever cause, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check 
greyness in ail its stages. For the sumery it is recommended 
wards of 100 Physicians, for promoting a fine healthy head -of hair, 
and averting baldness in after years. ‘Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, price 2s., or will be sent pest- on receipt of 24 penny stamps, 
by Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
London.—Mrs. Carter writes, “My head, which was bald, is now 
covered with new hair.” Mrs. Williams, “I can show a fine head of 
hair from nsing your Crinutriar.” Mrs. Reeve, “My hair is gaining 
strength and thickness.” Serjt. Craven, “Through using it I have an 
excellent moustache.” Mr. Yates, “ The young man has now & good 
pair of w hiskers. I want two packets for other customers. 














corri- 





K NOW THYSELF.—The secret art of dis- 
Bane ge | the trae CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS, from the 

liarities of their HANDWRITING, has leng been practised by 
MARIE COUPELLE, with astonishing success. Her startling delinea- 
tions are both full and detailed, differing from anything hitherto 
. Al persons wishing to ‘know themselves,” or any friend 
in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of their waiting, 
stating sex and age. inclosing 13 penny post stamps, to Miss Conpelie, 
69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will reecive, ina few 
days, a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, talenta, tastes, 
affections, virtues, &c., of the writer, with many other things hitherto 
unsuspected. “I am pleased with the accurate description you have 
given of myself.”"—Miss Jones. ‘My friends pronounce it to be faith- 
Gadsby. ‘C. Gordon. “ Your ski is certainly wonderful.”—Mr. G 

by. 


ALUABLE REMEDIES for the 
AFFLICTED.—DR. ROBERTS'S celebrated OINTMENT, called 

the POOR MAN'S FRIEND, ‘is ied to the publie 
as.an unfailing remedy for wounds of every description, @ certain cure 
for ulcerated sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing; cuts, burns, 
soalds, bruises, chilblains, scortmtic eruptions, and pimples on the face, 
sere and inflamed eyes, sore beads, sere breasts, piles, fistula, and 
cancerous oe and is ¢ a specific for those afflicting eruptions that 

follow id in pots, at Is. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. 











extensively in his practice, and has found ft not only 
‘uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be preferable in many eg 

is to Oils sold without the guarantee of such an authority as 
De Jongh. Dr. Granville has found that this particular kind produces 
the desired effect in a shorter time than others, and that it does not 
cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent on the adminis- 
tration of the Pale Newfoundland Oils. The Oil being, moreover, much 
Dr. Granville's patients have themselves expressed a 
preference for Dr. de Jongh's Light Brown Oil.” 

Sold ONLY in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de Jongh’ 
stamp and Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, b 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de Jongh’ 
sole Consignees; and sent by them to all parts of town; IN THE 


| COUNTRY by many respectable Chemists. 


Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints - ounces), 4s. 9d. Quarts 
(40 ounces), 95. IMPERIAL MEASURE 


Hk BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY 
for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 
become of general use to every class of the com , and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, po 
— food for  Petanee and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Puc and excellent for thickening Breths or 
ROBINSON “s" PATENT GROATS for more than 


thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 





| tion as the purest faring of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 


preparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for the aged,is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of genera) use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent feed for Infants and Children. 
only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 

Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol , London. 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
sirous that the public shall at all times purvhsse these preparations in 

a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
over wh usual and well-known paper per. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, Rom and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and 1s. ; pg he ly Canisters, at 2s., 5s, 
‘and 10s. each. 








each. Also his 


PILULZ ANTISCROPHULA, confirmed by 
more than forty years’ expesience to ve, without exception, ome of the 
best alterative di ever d for purifying the blood, 
and assisting mature in all her eperations. Hence they are used in 
scrofulas, scorbutic complaints, glandular swellimgs, particularly those 
of the neck, &e. They form a mild and superior Family Aperievt, 
thet mray be taken at all times — confinement or change of diet. 
Sold in boxes, at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., 4:64., His., and 22s.—Sold wholesale 
by the Proprietors, BEACH and BARNICOTT, at their dispensary 
Bridport; by the London Houses. Retafl by all res; ble Medicine 
Vendors in the United sey ae ape no icine sold under 
the above name can poeeridpert, genuine, unless ‘‘ Beach and Barni- 
cott, late Dr, Roberts, Bri is engraved on the Government 
Stamp affixed te each alone 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention im the curative treatment of HERNIA. The wee of 
a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; a seft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied a oe MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannet be detected, and 
may be worn during slee = descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss = cannot fit) forwarded by post, on the cireum- 
ference of the a4 ae inches. below the hips, being sent to the Manu- 
facturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Siagle ‘Truss, 16s., 2is., 86s. 6d., and 31s. 64. Postage, ls. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 423., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
ream Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 


RLAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 


&c.—The material of which these are made is recommended by 








the Faculty as peculiarly a and CaMPERENEEEA, ond 
the best Invention for giving efficient and permanent s 
eases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, "PR RICOSE 


VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is povons, Ji; im texture, and inexpensive, 
and ee ee ee Sy a , 


Price from 7s. Gd. to 16s. 
each: postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHATE, Manufacturer, 238, PICCADELLY, LONDON. 
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(j ENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress 


to be the finest Starch she ever Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, 


he. ! ke. 

re 
HEAP AND PURE BREAD. — JAMES 
WHITE, of 266, High Holborn, informs the Public that they 
may obtain C heap and Pure Bread by Grinding their own Corn in one 
of his celebrated EMIGRANT'S FLOUR MILLS. The grinding and 
dressing are one operation ; the cost of a four-pound loaf at the present 

high price of wheat being but sixpense balfpenny. 





HE BEST AND CHEAPES T TEAS in 
England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, London. 
STRONG CONGOU TEAS, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., 3s. 2d. 

A general Price Current is published every month, containing all the 
advantages of the London markets, and is sent free by post on appli- 
eation.—SUGARS are supplied at Market Prices. —TEAS and COFFEES 
to the value of 40s. or upwards sent carriage free to any railway station 
or market town in England. 








OPE’S TEA A WAREHOUSE, 


26, Pavement, Finsbury, London. POPE and COMPANY 


Tea | 


strongly recommend the following deseriptions of Tea and Coffee as | 


the best and most economica) that can be purchased — 
s. @ 


» d. s. d. 
Best Congou Tea... ... ... 3 8 | Best Young Hyson Tea 48 
Best Souchong Teo... -- 4 0} Best Gunpowder Tea... 5 4 
Best Assam tne a a... 4 4)| Best Plantation Coffee 14 
Best Assam PekoeTea .. 4 8 | Best Mocha Coffee 1 6 


Lower Prices kept. Price Lists on application. Two eee worth 
of Tea or Coffee forwarded free to all parts of England. 


HOLLow AY’S PILLS an excellent medicine. 
Perfect digestion and pure Bile produce good blood; and if 
the functions of either the Stomach or the Liver are disordered, 
Holloway's Pills will assuredly repair the mischief, and enable them 








to supply the channels of circulation with an uncontaminated fluid. | 
Then in cases of Bile, Indigestion, or disordered Stomachs, why not use | 


this invaluable remedy? which has cured thousands, when every 
other medicine failed. The number of years these Pills have been in 
use, confirm the efficacy of their good effects.—Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the World; at PROFESSOR HOLLOWAY'S 
Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York ; 
by A. STAMPA, Constantinople; A. GUIDICY, Smyrna; and E. MUIR, 
Malta. 


)}CONOMY in PURCHASING HOUSE- 

4 HOLD LINEN.—The Proprictors of the celebrated Clan Tartan 
Warehouse, Stirling, have much pleasure in intimating that their fame 
for Scotech-made Household Linen is rising as rapidly as their celebrity 
for Tartans, Scotch-plaids, and Tweeds, for which they have long com- 
manded the most distinguished patronage in the kingdom. Patterns 
of Bedroom Sheetings, Towellings, and Glass Cloths, with prices and 
widths marked, also a list of sizes, with prices of Dunfermline Damask 
Table Linen (most durable texture and magnificent design) sent free 
to intending purchasers on application; and parcels of three pounds 
value and upwards forwarded carriage paid to London, Liverpool, 
Hall, and the principal railway-stations in the kingdom, by J. and A. 
DRUMMOND, Clan Tartan Warehouse, Stirling, Scotland. 








RUMMOND’S CELEBRATED SCOTCH 
; CLAN TARTAN WAREHOUSE, STIRLING.—J. and A, 
DRUMMOND beg to intimate that their SPUN-SILK TARTANS, 
which make elegant, durable, and cheap spring dresses for ladies, are 
meeting with increased patronage from ladies of the first rank in Eng- 
land, which they supply at same prices as these goods are sold by 
them in Stirling; and all purchases of three pounds value and up- 
wards are forwarded free of carriage to London, Liverpool, Hull, New- 
— and the principal railway-stations in the kingdom. Intending 
supplied with patterns of clan, fancy, and mourning styles, 
‘rey om application to J. and A. DRUMMOND, Tartan W arehouse, 
if, Scetiand. 


ry . > - 
WINBERROW’S DANDELION, CAMO- 
MILE, and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure of indigestion, 
all stomach complaints, and liver affections, In cases of constipation 
these pills never fail in producing a healthy and permanent action of 
the bowels, so that in a short time aperients will not be required ; and, 
being quite as innocent as castor oil, they may be given to children. 
red by TWINBERBOW, Operative and Dispensing Chemist, 2, 
Edwards-street, Portman-square, London; and may be had ofall other 
Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom ; Scott, Thomson, and 
Co., Calcutta ; Roberts and Co., Paris; Pickon and Co., Boulogne. 


KRAUTIFUL CLEAN LINEN.— 
W.G. NIXEY’S CHEMICAL EXTRACT of FULLER'S EARTH 
saves soap and labour, the hands from chapping, and the linen from 
— Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Oilmen in packets 6d. 


(\LEANLINESS. —Caution to Housekeepers.— 

NIXEY'S CHEMICAL PREPARATION of BLACK LEAD for 
polishing stoves without waste or dust.—The public are respectfully 
cautioned against base and unprincipled imitations of this article, 
which, with a view to greater profit, are being vended. “ W. G. 
Nixey” and the Government mark are stamped on each genuine cake. 
Sold t kingd W. G. NIXEY, Patentee, 22, Moor- 

















street, Sohen 
HE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS.— 
The 16s. TROUSERS reduced to 14s.; Trousers and Waistcoat, 
22s. ; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47s.—made to order from Scotch 
Heather, and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk. 

The TWO-GUINEA DRESS or FROCK-COAT, the Guinea Dress 
Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoat, made to order by B. BEN- 
JAMIN, MERCHANT TAILOR, 74, REGENT-STREET, for quality, 
style, and workmanship, cannot be equalled by any house in the 
kingdom. N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 








Just published, price 2s., r 
HE NEW 


} GERMANY. 
} “Spas of Germany.” 


or 26 stamps by p 
MINERAL-BAT HS” 


By A. B. GRANVILLE, M.D., F 


THE BORDER LANDS OF | 
SPAIN: 


With an Account of the Republic of Andorre. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 


ost. 
CURE in 
-R.S., Author of the 

GARDEN, 372, Oxford-street. 
[Next week. | w ready, 





QACRED POETRY : A Selection of the 
THE RING and the VETD: | (7c XSpy Marines ty pat to any persoo'inclosing the. pees 





} 
| penny postage-stamps to the CLERK AL JOURN AL 


street, Strand ; or by order of all Booksellers. 


\ JIT and HUMOUR, Second Edition, a 
Selection of the best in the Language for Family Enjoyment. 

—— Price 4s. 6d. cloth. By the Editors of the CRITIc. 

SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION THE CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 

< Feap. 8vo. 2s. sy | PRESENTS and PRIZES.—The most welcome 


MELINCOURT present, and of permanent value and utility, is BEAUTIFUL 
. 


POETRY, comprising the choicest in the language, selected by the 

- "1 = Editors of THE Critic. The THIRD SERIES for 1855, just published, 
By the Author of “‘Headlong Hall,” ‘Crotchet Castle,” <&c. 
[Next week. 


price 5s. 6d. cloth; or, superbly bound in green and gold, or in purple 
eee The 


and gold, price 7s. 6d. 
SECOND EDITIONS of the FIRST and SECOND SERIES may 
SELECT LIBRARY OF BIOGRAPHY AND GENERAL 
ITERATURE. 


still be had, price 7s. 6d. each, bound in like manner. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


ROBERT BLAKE, ADMIRAL — 


A Novel in 3 vols. Office, 29, Essex~ 

By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, 
Author of “Isis,” “* Margaret Ravenscroft," &c. &c. 

[Nert week. 








any person inclosing the price in penny postage-stamps or Post-office 
order to Mr. CROCKFORD, the publisher, at 
THE CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Now ready, a New Edition (the 5th) cloth gilt, ls. 6d ; by post 
nineteen stamps. 
and GENERAL at SEA. HE ART of PRESERVING the TEETH, 
By HEPWORTH DIXON. [Next week. and RESTORING THEM WHERE LOST. With directions 


for the Management of Children’s Teeth. By JOSIAH SAUNDERS, 
Dentist to the St. George's and St. James’s Dispensary, &c. 
London : W. SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly; by post only from 
the Author, 16, Argyll-street, Regent-street. 


London: 


CH APMA} AN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just pr published, the Second E dition ot 


THE RURAL ALMANAC, I 


AND 











Third Edition, just published, price 2s. ; 
EBILITY and IRRITABILITY, MENTAL 


and PHYSICAL :—the Symptoms, Effects, ont Rational Treat- 





ent. By T. H. YEOMAN, M.D., Physi to the General Post-office 
COUNTRY-HOUSE CALENDAR } Laiacenmee Provident Institution, — shi ~~ 
London; EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, R 1 Exch e; and, by post 
FIELI THE val M TH I mite "free. from the “Author, 2, Ll yd- aa ads 
THE FIELD, THE FARM, THE GARDEN, | —— rn 
t 
I ? ’ ’ Just published, price 1s. (by post, free, for 14 stamps), 
FOR 1858. EBILITY and NERVOUSNESS: a com- 


Edited by CHRISTOPHER IDLE, Esq., 

Author of “ Hints on Shooting and Fishing, 

jl? contains TWELVE 
ENGRAVINGS, by the 
viz 


plete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing Disorders; 
showing the advantages of the use of the microscope in detecting, by 
scientific examination, the causes which commonly lead to its occur- 
rence, the symptoms which indicate its presence, and the means to be 
adopted for itscure. By SAMUEL LA MERIT, M.D., 37, Bedford-squage, 
London. 

SHERWOOD and Co., 
may be 
R. Ansdell. 6 till 8. 
Harrrison Weir “ " 


” &e. 


LARGE 


First Artists of the Day, Author, who 


Paternoster-row ; and from the 
‘clock till 2, and from 


: consulted at bie residence from 11 o 
Duck Shooting 


Trout Fishing ave 
The Brave Old Hound eee R. Ansdell. 
Hold Hard! Let them get at him! B. Herring. 


This day i blished, 3 vols. 8vo., cloth, 22. 2s. 
Coursing Cracks ... oes . R. Nightingale. This d sient lis . ws - , _— 
The Rabbit Warren Harrison Weir. 


The labbit Wa Harrison f THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC: 


The Last Load Harrison Weir. A History, 


Well over ... B. Herring. 
3y JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


Partridge Shootin Harrison Weir. 
Highland Gillie with a Relay of f Dogs . Ansdell. 
The Eagles’ Prey ... . H. Wilson. F P 
“‘ This history is a work of which any country might be 
proud.’ ’— Press. 
A work of real historical value, the result of accurate 


Sea Eagles .. R Ansdeil. | 
The most useful Contents of ‘the Cale nds ur are relating to 

criticism, written in a liberal spirit, and frem first to last 
deeply interesting.” — Atheneum. 


SPORTING, FARMING, GARDENING, RURAL AFFAIRS, 
and all the information usually contained in Almanacs, and 
““Mr. Motiey has searched the whole range of historical 
documents necessary to the composition of his work. He 


much besides which is required for ready reference in the 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 

has in no place spared himself the labour of minute and 
critical authentication.” — Leader. 


Price 1s., or it will be sent post free for 13 penny stamps 
to any person transmitting that amount to the Office. May 

London: Jonn CuapMan, 8, King William-street, Strand; 
CuHapMan and HAtz, 193, 


be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsman. 
NEW NOVELS. 


Published at Tug Frecp Office, Essex House, 2 to 5, Essex- 





street, Strand, London. Piccadilly. 





i. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


BEYMINSTRE. 


By the Author of ‘ Lema,” PS * Ring's Cope,” &c. In Three Volumes. 


MAURICE ELVINGTON 


OR, ONE OUT OF SUITS WITH FORTUNE. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
EDITED BY WILFRED EAST. 
In Three Volumes. 
“A story of English life in a variety of phases, which ean scarcely fail to interest the public."—Zzaminer. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 





O THE CLERGY AND OTHERS.— 


A Suit of Wool-dyed Black Cloth, Dress or Frock Coat, 


Cassock, or other Vest 4446 
Also, the MILTON WRAPPER, ‘in all the new “Clerical 
ixtures, prices 1. 13s. Od. and 2 0 @ 
The Oxford mixed Doeskin T ‘Trousers... on = 1.2 6 
The Striatus Cloth Vest ose 010 6 
The Cassock ditto 012 6 


Quality, fit, and workmanship guaranteed. 

Instractions for self-measurement and patterns sent post free. 

8. BATTAM, Tailor, &c., 160, Tettenham-court-road, four doors 
south of Shoolbred and Co. 


O PERSONS FURNISHING.—The BEST 
BEDDING and the LARGEST ASSORTMENT of BEDSTEADS, 
fixed in wood and metals, Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture, Carpets, 
every requisite for furnishing completely any class of house with 
good taste, and on the most reasonable terms, is CONSTANTLY on 
VIEW in these extensive New Show-Rooms and Furniture Galleries, 
with the prices marked in plain figures.—Messrs. DRUCE and Co., 
68, 69, and 58, Baker-street, who always give a written warranty, beg 
the favour of an inspection of their i Stock by purchasers 
before they decide elsewhere. N.B.—A superior dining-room chair, 
stuffed entirely with horse-hair, 19s. each; and Brussels carpets 1s. per 
yard under the usual prices. 


LE MIRROIR FACE ET NUQUE.—This 


new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the head as per- 
fectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at the same time, 
enabling a lady to arrange ber back hair with the greatest ease and 
precision ; it is the most unique and complete article ever introduced 
into the dressing-room, prices 24s. and upwards, to be seen only at the 
Patentees, Messrs. HEAL and SON, whose warerooms also contain 
every variety of Toilet Glass that is manufactured, as well as a 
general assortment of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture. 

HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Bedsteads and Bedding, containing designs and prices of upwards 
pothoo Bedsteads. sent free by post.—-HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenbam 
ourt-road. 

















THE LATE SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B. 


BY JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, ESQ. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornbill. 


IR 





NEW PUBLICA TION VS. 


THE POLITICAL LIFE OF SIR R. PEEL. 


By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY, Author of the “ Financial History of England,” “ The True Law of 
Population,” &c. Two Volumes, 8vo., price 30s. cloth. 


THE EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS OF 
By EDWARD CAYLEY. 
London : 


1848, 


Two Volumes, crown 8yo., price 18s. cloth. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
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w2 NDERFUL PUBLIC ATION.—The 
RESTORER is COME. The VOICE of the PROPHET 
ELIJAH.—VOICE the FIRST.—Second Edition, 6d. ; post,7d. Any 
poy ee 
. M. PEACOCK, Publisher, 19, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, London. 


N ENGLISHMAN’S 


URGENT NECESSITY for a TENANT RIGHT BILL 
in a moderate form, and calling upon the Government to save the 
Irish Tenant from the rapacity of the Brigade. By n JUN HAWKINS 
SIMPSON, after a residence of Five Years in 
Printed and published by WILLIAM BOLE, 
ice 6d. ; _ post free for ‘Bd. 


MR. LAURENCE OLIP HANT" 3S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. cloth, with Map and 
Illustration, from Drawings ym non the spot by Omar Pacha’s 


HE TRANSCAUCASIAN CAMPAIGN of 

the TURKISH ARMY nnder OMAR PACHA. A Personal 

Narrative. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “ Minnesota,” 
“The Russian Shores of the Black Sea, &e. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London; 
_of all bo kse Me re. 


HE LITE Ri ARIUM or EDUC ATION AL 
GAZETTE. The Only Weekly Educational Paper published in 
London. This Journal circulates among the Members of the Legislatare, 
Clergymen, Ministers, Students, Professors, Princ ipals of Schools, Pub- 
lishers, the Universities, the West-End Cluhs, Insurance Companies, 
Mercantile Houses; and may be seen at al! the principal Librari 
Reading and News Rooms, Public Offic &e., and affords an ex- 
cellent medium of communication with all the literary 
classes. 

THE LITERARIUM is published every WEDNESDA 
H. LAW, 131, Fleet-street. rice Fourpence. Vol. I. is 
plete. Agents Wanted. 

MAXWELL’'S hb ge - 


~e Is. Gd. bids. 
GTORIES OF W. ATERLOO. 
MAXWELL. One of the most popular 
published. 
The Volumes lately published in the 
Pastor's Fireside (2s.) Porter. | F lie h f 
Self; or, the Narrow, Narrow | Hour: ng the 
World (ls. 6d.) Mrs. Gore. tinear 

Old Commodore (Is. 6d.) By the » | Tower of London (2s) Ainsworth. 
Author of “ Rattlin the Reefe:.” | Torlogh O'Brien (1s, 64) 

Little Wife (ls.) Mrs. tae |M Mrs. Gore 


MARCHION ESS By 
ALBERT SMITH. 
London: GEORGE 


THE ROVING ENGL ng ea 3s on W WORK. 
P 


rice 5s., 

EMBASSIES and FORE 1G N COURTS: 
4 History of Diplomacy. By the ROVING ENGLISHMAN 

“Ts an admirable ma 1, skilfully adapted to the p»rpose of dif- 

fusing a general knowle of the working of diplomacy. "Atheneum, 
Also, by the same Author, 

THE BATTLE] THE ROVING 
Illustrations. being Cont 


c ciate Ireland. 
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Military Nove 
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sworth. 


Mar- 


silway Lil rary “3 
yn (Ls.6e2.) 


Man (ls. 6d.) 


4 ae (Is.) 
= New Volume wi'l 

of BRINVILLIERS. 
“arringdon-strect 


ROUTLEDGE and Co. 


a 


ENGLISUMAN (Is 


nental Sketches. 


PICTURES FROM 
FIELDS. With 
Price 5s. cloth. 

“Are destined to live and to 
give our children correct notions 
of men and things in the East.” from Life 

London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 2, 


N Orret E.—The First Volume i 
Illustrated, and in royal octave a gions, Social, and 
itieal Work, titled PUBLIC OPINION. 1 a RECORD of EDU- 
c ATED, TITLED, and TALENTE D PER PETRATORS of ¢ RIME and 
INJUSTICE. Dedicated to Humanity, Progr I i 
the use of Societies, Universities, 
with all the present momentous topi 
GREGORY, a Promoter and ex- Director t 
pany, and second Member of the Firm of Ogilby, 
Co., and for upwards of twenty-six years unceasi1 
gation, Commerce, and Civilisation. 


AMUSING LIBRARY.—THE BOOK OF TIli 
HE LIFE and ADVENTURES 
GERARD, the far-famed “ LION-KILLER 
years’ Campaigns among the Lions of North« 
Undoubtedly the most extraordinary book of Adven 
containing exploits and combats of « 
than those of Cumming and others, 
terest of the most exciting romance. 
mense sensation on the Continent, ¢ 
popularity in our own country 
Also, 
POPULAR TALES 
C. HALL. A charming Vol. containing Fi 
yllected, of this most popular Authoress 
Perhaps no Popular Library has ever 
with two such valuable additions as the 
* Romantic Tales of Spai a,” ls. 6d., 
ditions of the Netherlands,” Is. 6d. 
the new “ Entertaining Library, 
Messrs, LAMBERT and ( 
Sold at all B ooksellers and ailwaye, 


HARMONY OF THE GOSPEL : 
red in a Series of Questions \ lected from 
» best authors cdited by a CLE RGYM AN of the 
GLAND. 
* Both asa Harmony and Comm« ntary w 
these volumes to heads of fan 
labour expended has been very 
accurate. The answers to the v 
dantly by Scripture references. “ 
library of the Christian minister. 
any volumes, and may supp! 
of the Word of God.”"—Chri 
‘The design of this work i 
tures, and an acquaintance w 
relate to texts, which are not g 
s required to search the Sacred Vo! ume 
lows an explanation of those words. T 
much labour must have been best wee 
“Useful as bringing together tl 
< mye ndious form for exam 
‘ This work is admirably aday 
teachers in examination of the ir pupils 
1d it as a valuable help in t! 
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Geapels ¢ oO expl the pa 
youthful mind 
searchable ric h 
elections of Testimonials of Christiar in forour 
of “ The Harmony 
“T have fairly submitted the ‘ Harmor 
men, some, indeed, of first-rate ability an 
is considered to be a valuable aid to all & 
mirably adapted to Sunday-schools, where th ant of a work of t 
precise nature has long been felt. I have, moreover, been assured by 
a talented clergyman (having pils) that it Sa class sufficiently 
high to put into the hands of young men studying ‘ 
“I have no hesitation in saying that the work 
result of much painstaking and laborious investigs ation,’ 
* We are extremely pleased with the ‘Harmony.’ It is an excellent 
for grown scholars, and likely to do much good, and we may all 
earn much from ; 4 
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aud influential 


WORKS 
Published by CRADOCK and CO., 


PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 

——_>———- 

LIBRARY OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE 

Will be found to conform strictly to its title. The whole Series will 
! consist of Works of practical utility and of every-day interest; and the 


manner of treating them will, it is hoped, prove to be both clear and 
familiar. Each sulject will be complete in ONE NUMBER. 


No. 48, 


THE NEW 


The following are already published : 


Each contains 64 Pages, price 6d. 


1. Flower Gardener's Manual, for Shrubs and Flowers. 
2. 
3. 


English Cookery ; or, Practical Directions for Family Dinners. 
. The Horse: Its Habits, Diseases, and Mode of Treatmert. 
. Kitchen Gardener's Manual; with a Monthly Diary 
The Mother's Medical Adviser, on the Diseases and Management of 
Children ; with Recipes. 
Australia: its Four Colonies. (Just published.) 
. Domestic Brewing, and British Wine Making. 
The Steam-Engine niliarly described. With Cuts. 
9. Preserving, Pickling, Confectionary, and Bread-Making. 
1. F. Sect of the Christian Religion described. 
. Frnit Gardener's Manual, and Companion for the Hothouse, Green- 
house, and Conservatory. 
2. Care of Domestic Animals , including Cows, Pigs, Poultry, 
Ducks, Turkeys, Pigeons, Bees, &c. 
ear of Health: a Popular Treatise. 
gy: a Concise Introduction to its Knowledge. 
arm and Garden: an Account of all Vegetables used at Table. 
Vegetable ysiology : a Familiar and Concise Treatise. 
7. Young Man's Mentor: with Rules for his Conduct on Leaving School 
and Entrance into Life. 
. Week in London; or, all its Sights Viewed in Seven Days. 
. Cotton from the Pod to the Factory: a History of the Cotton Fac- 
tory to its present state of perfection. 
China: its Early History and Present State. 
. The Study of Botany Young People: a r opular Treatise. 
22. British Forest Trees: a Guide to our Woods and Parks. 
. Cenada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland. 
- Domestic Medicine; or, Family Medical Adviser. 
The Art of Letter Writing Simplified by Precept and Example; 
with much useful Postal Information, &c. 
§. Excursions in the Vicinity of I jon, within a Circle 
Mile 1 Useful Guide for Str rs. 
Minerslogy: a Familiar Introduction to the Science. 
. History and Progress of Music on the Continent 
. History of Mus sic In England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
0. The Watering and Sea-bathing Places of Kent, Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, and the Isle of Weight. 
cs e for Singing and Pianoforte. 
Assistant, embracing 


Rabbits, 


of Fifty 


2. Young ¢ Manual; or, Counting-house 
every information necessary for a Man of Business. 
. The Wonders of Astronomy displayed in a Popular Exposition of 
the Modern Dise overics in that most intere: sting Science. 
atory Birds: their Places of Resort, Songs, &c. 
s, and Customs of London, Ancient and Modern. 
his Early History to his 


8, Pastim 
siographical Memoirs of Louis-Philippe; 
Death at Claremont. 
- Historical Sketch of the French Revolution of 1848, 
s Handbook to Richmond, Kew Gardens, and Hampton | 
2 Map of the surrounding Country. 
ory of the Holy Land from the Call of Abraham to 


, and Virgini : the Visitor’s Handbook ; with 


Ancient anc 3 Modern, its 
Geology, Climate, Soil, &e 

a Handbook to all its Attractions. 

or, Scenes and Events from the Time of the 


Civil and Military; 

raphy, 

m Life is: 

liers of the Cross; 
Crusades. 

‘he British Museum, in Five Sections. 

Zealand and its Six Colonies desc 

The Crystal Palace: a perfect Guide to Visitors. 

Plan of the Palace. 


as it 


all to be seen in one Visit. 


Witk a Ground- 


Guides for London Visitors. 
LONDON AS IT NOW IS; embracing a Week’s 


Ramble through the Great Metropolis, with its Description and His- 
tory, Sports and Pastimes; Accounts of all its National Establish- | 
ments, Public Buildings, Exhibitions, Thes s. 
Show Houses of the Aristocracy, Picture Galleries, Museums, pti 
Institutions, Bazaars, &c. In Three Parts, with a Map of Lc 
constructed expressly for the use of Strangers of all Nations. 
2s. 6d. bound. 

The same Work in French, with a New Map of 
London. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 

A NEW MAP of LONDON, constructed on a 
novel principle, for the accommodation of Strangers from all Nations. 
Price ls. in a case, coloured. 


Useful Manuals, &c. 
HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL, in Cookery, Pre- 


serving, Confectionery, Brewing, Wine Making, &c. 2s. lx yund. 

THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN; Domestic 
Medical Guide. With valuable Recipes. 2s. bound. 

THE GARDENER’S MANUAL for the FLOWER, 
FRUIT, and KITCHEN GARDEN, CONSERVATORY, and GREEN- 
HOUSE, &c. 2s. bound. 

THE BOTANIST’S MANUAL WoOoD- 
LAND COMPANION, 2s. bound. 

MANUAL of MUSIC: 

nrliest to the Present Time. With 

and. 

GUIDE the SIGHTS of LONI 
VICINITY, with the Southern Watering Places, &c ound, 

THE EARTH and the HE AV E NS; or, 
Constructi f the Universe displayed. Price 2s. cloth lettered. 

THE YOUTI MANUAL of Mo ral and 
rary Study, Comm "1 Practice, and Epistol orresponier 


rice 2s. 


or, 


and 


its History from the 


Guide to Singing, &e. 2s. 


DON 


and 


to 
the 


Lite- 


Agricultural and Rural Economy. 
THE COMPLETE GRAZIER ; | or, Farmers’ 


Cattie Breeders’ Assistant: a compendium of Husb andry, 
Nv d IU r sq., V.S., Author of “ The Horse,’ eC 
‘ The Pig, . i with numerous Engravings. In a 
8vo. vol. 9th e rice 18s. bound extra. 

bs is enlarged and nearly rewritten by M 

It is replete with useful and practical in- 

yartment brought down to the present require- 
ral science. 

NEW WORK on the PIG; com- 
pleting his Series of Works on Domestic Animals. Fine Engravings 
after Harvey. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth extra. 

SPOONER on the SHEEP: its History, Breeds, 
and Diseases. 12mo., with fine Engravings after Harvey 3; the latest | 
work on the subject. A second and cheaper edition, 12mo. price 
6s. bd. | 

CLATER’S FARRIERY. New Edition. By 
MAYHEW. 12mo. price 5s. bound. 

CLATER’S CATTLE 


| by the same. Price 6s. bound. 


DOCTOR. New Edition, 


| piled from a 


oer enty-four pages of tinted plates. 
| 


trated by CROWQUILL and NORTHCOTE. 


DR. —— WORK ON THE ba oe OF AUSTRIA. 


ue f the CO in Two V TS 
MEMOIRS of the COURT, ‘AR STOCRACY, 
and DIPLOMACY of AUSTRIA. by Dr. E. VEHSE. Trane. 
lated from the German by FRANZ DEMMLER 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


ad 7s. 6d, 





In 1 vol. a 8vo. cloth, 
y JOHN COLLI 


HE FALL of “MAN : a Poem on Creation. 


With Notes, ¢ Phil hical Analysis of the Revealed 

Doctrines of Religion. Now Cublished, “Two Cantos, with Notes upon 

The Resurrection and Future State: 

The Bearings of Religion upon Legislation. 
Appendix on P a Oaths, with Oni inion of the Right Honorable 

oseph Napier, MP ° 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 

DR. HUMPHREYS’S MANUALS FOR Be ——— 

ust published, in fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d 

\ ANUAL of MORAL "PHILOSOPHY, for 
4 the use of Schools. By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., Head 
Master of Cheltenham Grammar School. With a Preliminary Essay on 
the Relations of Natural and Revealed Religion, by the Rev. J. E. 





| RIDDLE, M.A. 


Also by Dr. Humphreys, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each. 
MANUAL of CLVIL L AW. Second Edition. 
MANUAL of POLITICAL SCIENCE. Second 


Edition. 
London: LONGMAN, Brow N, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
LAYS OF THE W “AR. THIRD EDITION. 
On Monday, March 31, will be published, 
+ om . y 
TA YS OF THE WAR. By MICHAEL 
4 JOSEPH BARRY. Third Edition, price ls. we 
. And, in a few days, by the same Authe 
LAYS of the WAR and MISCE L iL ANEOUS 
LYRICS. In cloth boards, price 2s. 6d. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. Dublin: M‘GLASHAN and GILL. 
Cork: BRADFORD and Co. 
“Lays worthy of the glorious theme, and indicative of a high poetic 
t."—Morning Post. 
A volume of pure sound poetry, truly refresl.inz to light on. 


| William Russell and Michael Joseph Burry are the historian and the 


poe t of the Crimean war.”—Sun. 
‘Real poetry. and some passages display great force and fancy.”— 
Mor orning AC iver tiser. 


Just published, new and | improved edition, price 1 


HE CURABILITY of CONSUMPTION 


being a Series of Papers, presenting the most prominent and 
important Practical Points in the Treatment of the Disease. By F. 
RAMADGE, M.D., Fellow of the College of Physicians, 0 Senior 
Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of 3 See 
Also, by the same Author, price 1} 
A TREATISE on ASTHMA and “DISEASES of 
> HEART. 
itis London: ; LONGMAN and 6. 


PILLIARDS.—The First of a Series of Papers 
on BILLIARDS, its THEORY and PRACTICE, with Instructions 
upon the Side-stroke, by Captain CRAWLEY, will be given in THE 
FIRLD, THE GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER, of March 15. By order 
of any Bookseller. F. copy in return for six stamps. 
ffice: 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand. 





5 ra TA] . 
JORKS by MISS CORNER. Published by 
DEAN and SON, 31, Ludgate-hill. 
ves The merits of Miss Corner's Histories are such that we are not sur- 
oes d at their becoming popular school books." — Critic. 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
epted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 


Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
Thirty-fourth thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and 
Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 3s. 6d. bound 
With Questions, 4s, 

Corner’s History of IRELAND. Eighth thou- 
sand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. New Edition. 
2s.62. bound. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Twelfth thousand. New Edition. 
2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s, 

Corner’s History of FRANCE. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Fifteenth thousand. New Edition, 
corrected to the present time. 2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 


Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Eighth thousand. 
Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 67. 


Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Eleventl 


3s. 


| thousand. 


“ This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for Youth, 
whether at school or at home. The latest and best authorities have 
been consulted, and the substance of the discoveries and comments 
freely adopted in this careful account of the Roman people.—Heraid. 


Corner’s History of GERMANY and the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Map, Questions, and Chronological Table and Index. 
k, ae and Norway, 2s. 6¢.—Poland and the Russian 
id.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
3s. 6d. bound. —Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound, 
4A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application. 


The First History of of of England that should be 
placed in the hands of a Chil Third Edition. Printed in large type, 
3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divi- 

fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. Without the plates, for the use or 
Schoo Is, 2s.6d. It can ulso be had in Eight Parts, at 6d. each. 


Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- 
tions to eac a A Che apter, adapt unior Classes. By Miss 
CORNER. Price 1s, sewed; or Is, 6 1. bound in cloth, with the May 
coloure & 

The Play Grammar; or, 
exp! in Short and Easy Games. 
Edition, improved, with illustrations. 
cloth 

Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography. 
A New and Concise Des ription of the Five great Divisions of the 
Glo heir Natural, Mine aud Vegetable Productions; and the 
Chi ristics if their In ants. New Edition. Tenth Thousand 
Is. 6d. in cloth; cr, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN 
GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. 

Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, 
containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a complete 
Series of the Newest and most useful Information connected with the 
Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Scriptural wave Simplified. By Dr. J. KITTO, 
LL.D., and Miss CORNER rice 3s. 6d., in a clear type, royal 18mo. 

This Book has been published to take the place of Dr. Watts's Schoo! 
Book on this subject—the new lights which later years have thrown 
on Sacred Histury having discovered inaccuracies in the Doctor's 
descriptions. 

Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. _Illus- 
Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged. 

A very liberal allowance to Schools. 

DEAN and SON, Printers and Publishers, Bible and 
Pray er-book Vi w arehouse, 31, Ludgate-hil 


the Elements of Grammar 
3y Miss CORNER. Eleventh 


ls. sewed; or 1s. 6d. bound in 


London: 








¢: Printed by JoHN CROCKFORD, of 16, Oakley-square, Hamp- 

ad, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 

nes street, New Turnstile, in the Parish of St. Giles, Blooms- 

nd oh tasap eagle f the said JOHN CROCKFORD, at 29, Essex-stree’. 
‘ity of Westminster, on Tuesday April I, 1856. 
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